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The President of the Railway Association of 
America. 





The Hon. Thomas Allen, M. A., who has lately been elected 
President of the Railway Association of America, is one of those 
of whom it has been said ‘*‘ They make history, and their works 
are their best monuments.” Mr. Allen, whose later years have 
been devoted to the West, is of Eastern origin. He comes ofa 
family long known in Massachusetts history. Old associations 
have yet the power to withdraw him yearly from the excitement 
of active life to his ancestral home at Pittsfield, Mass., where 
he spends a part of every summer. 

Entering Union College in 1829, he graduated in 1832, when 
he commenced the study of lawat Albany. His studies were 


United States thero were but 7,000 miles of railroad, not a mile 
of it west of the Mississippi. In that year Mr. Allen issued 
an address to the voters of St. Louis in behalf of a subscription 
to the “St. Louis & Cincinnati Railroad,” and the next year ac- 
tively supported Senator Benton in his scheme for a line to the 
Pacific coast. At a large meeting held at St. Louis® Feb. 20, Mr. 
Allen was called upon to take action on the subject. He re- 
ported resolutions strongly in favor of a national highway to 
the Pacific, which were passed and received a hearty response 
from the State Legislature. In the October following he issued a 
call for a convention, in response to which delegates from four- 
teen States assembled. ¢The convention intrusted him with the 
preparation of an address to the people of the United States 
and a memorial to Congress in favor of assistance to raiiroads. 

Charters for roads were granted from time to time, but the 
companies very rarely took the trouble to organize. In this 
way one had been granted, but lay idle, for a Pacific railroad. 
Mr. Allen took hold of this, and in January, 1850, began to or- 
ganize the company, of which he was elected President. In 





interrupted by the approach of cholera to that city in its first 
fearful visitation to America, and be- 
fore they could be resumed, family 
misfortunes involving loss of means 
had rendered it necessary for him to 
begin active life. With a good educa- 
tion, a fine physique, and a kind 
father’s blessing, and twenty-five dol- 
lars as capital stock, Mr. Allen, on the 
18th of October, 1832, took lodgings in 
a house at the corner of Wall street 
and Broadway, New York. In a few 
days he secured a clerkship in the law 
office of Messrs. Cambreling & Hitch, 
ata salary of $300 rerannum. Here, 
for three years, he was enabled to 
study law and to increase his little 
income by copying for lawyers and 
writing forthe press. Atone time he 
was making arrangements with a 
bookseller to start the first penny 
paper ever published in America, but 
others, with {more capital, hearing of 
the design, took the wind out of his 
sails and drove him to pursue other 
courses. In September, 1834, he be- 
came editor of the Family Magazine, 
which he continued to manage fora 
year and a half, in such spare mo- 
ments as his duties and legal studies 
permitted. He was then engaged by 
the principal law-bookselling house of 
New York to compile a digest of de- 
cisions of ,the New York courts from 
the earliest times down to that period, 
which work he labored at for over a 
year, and “The Digest,” published 
and republished, was long a standard 
work. In 1835, at the age of twenty- 
one, he was admitted to the bar by 
the New York Supreme Court, re- 





the same year he was chosen for four years to the Senate of 
Missouri, where he was immediately made Chairman of the 
Committee on Internal Improvements. He obtained for the 
Pacific Railroad a loan of State credit to the extent of $2,000,- | dignilate; but it would not do. I exhausted my library, re- 
000. Traveling on horseback along the proposed route, he 
roused the dormant energies of the people by spirited thing which a gentleman can resort to in this country to en- 


finding it deeply involved in debt, he withdrew at the end of a 
year and recommended a reorganization. In 1858 he founded 
the banking house of Allen, Copp & Nisbet, he furnishing the 
capital. In 1859 he was intrusted by the State of Missouri 
with $900,000 worth of guaranteed bonds in aid of the Pacific 
Railroad, and disposed of them to great advantage. In the 
civil war, Mr. Allen, despite his large interest at stake on the 
border, did not hesitate in the course which he thought right. 
He contributed a fund to equip a company from Pittsfield, 
Mass., known as the “Allen Guard.” He wrote to Governor 
Claiborne F. Jackson, of Missouri, warning him of the conse- 
quences certain to result from an attempt to take his Sta‘e out 
ofthe Union. In 1866, having amassed a sufficiency of worldly 
goods, he proposed to retire and enjoy a dignified 
leisure, but it was willed otherwise. To quote Mr. 
Allen’s own worda, ‘‘ Iam condemned by the Almighty to hard 
| labor for the term of my natural life. What caused the sen- 
tence Ido not know, but I admit its justice and submit to it, 
| and that certainly not merely to amass the goods of this world, 
for I have long since had a sufficiency of them. I have en- 
deavored to do as many do when they think they have had 
enough—retire from active business aud enjoy the olium cum 








sorted to fine horses, fine stock, to travel—to almost every- 








ceived the master’s degree from his 
~Alma Mater, and was elected an hon- 
orary member of the “Phi Beta Kap- 
pa”—an honor not often lightly be- 
stowed. In 1836, in his native town, he took a promi- 
nent part on behalf of Mr. Van Buren during the 
Presidential election. During the excited short ses- 
sion at the close of General Jackson’s last administra- 
tion, Mr. {Allen resided at Washington with his uncle, 
GenerabE. W. Ripley, then Representative in Congress from 
Louisiana, and was much in the society of the President and 
the distinguished statesmen of that day, such as Daniel Web- 
ster and John Quincy Adams. The spring of 1837 discovered 
Mr, Allen at Washington, editor of the Madisonian, advocating 
the policy that a mixed currency is essential to a highly civil- 
ized commercial state. The success of the Madisonian is a 
matter of history, on which it is not necessary now to dwell. 
After a hard contest of three days, Mr. Allen was elected pub- 
lic printer, defeating Gales & Seaton, of the Intelligencer, 
and Blair & Rives, of the Globe. Weary of the ceascless strife 
of polities, he removed to St. Louis in the spring of 1842, and 
began to devote his talents to public interests with abilities and 
zeal which have produced great results for himself, as well as 
for the city and State of his adoption. Shortly after his arrival, 
he was elected President of the Horticultural Society. After 
the lapse of a few years, devoted to study of the physical 
geography and resources of the Mississippi Valley, he in 1847 
prepared w pamphlet upon the commerce and navigation of that 
river, which showed his mastery of the subject. At one period 
in his youth it happened that the matter of paramount import- 
ance in his native town was the construction through it of the 
Western Railroad of Massachusetts. In the discussions re- 
garding it, the young student had acquired an interest in inter- 
nal improvements which deepened as his observation widened, 
and he was now eager to extend the benefit of the railroad to 
his adopted State, St. Louis was not then the bold, ambitious, 
public-spirited city she now claims to be, and the man who at- 
tempted to awaken her slumbering citizens might well have 
been disgusted at the supineness and stolid indifference that 
met him at every hand, Mr, Allen, asa writer, as @ public 
speaker and persuasive conversationalist, as well as by his full- 
ness of information and buoyant energy, was well fitted for 
euch an undertaking, At that time (1848) in the whole of the 





gross his attention and emj1 y his 
time. But I found it was not in my 
nature so to live, and I came back to 
my work and to work as long as na- 
ture will endure it. I have therefae 
worked on, and if I have accomplish«d 
or shall accomplish some of the enter- 
prises I have in hand and some which 

_ I have in contemplation, I shall be 
satisfied in having done some good 
for my countrymen.” 

Mr. Allen, in obedience to his life 
sentence, returned to Missowi. A 
great opportunity awaited Lin there. 
The St. Louis & Iron Mountain Rail- 
road Company, which for some time 
had been struggling against fate, suc- 
cumbed. This railroad was sold un- 
der foreclosure of the State lien and 
bought in by the State. In January, 
1867, the property was sold by the 
State to McKay Reed & Co., and irom 
them purchased by Mr. Allen for 
$1,275,000. Fronrthat time Mr, Allen 
has devoted most of his time and 
capital to a devclopment of the St. 
Louis & Iron Mountain Railroad and 
its branches and continuations, viz., 
the Cairo & Fulton and the Cairo, 
Arkansas & Texas railroads, which 
when completed next spring will be, 
in theaggregate, 700 miles in length. 
He also administers 2,500,000 acres of 
lands in the State of Missouri and 
Arkansas. He is also President of the 
St. Louis & Carondelet Bridge Com- 
pany, which purposes ‘to bridge the 
Mississippi at the lower part of St. 
Louis; President of the Pilot Kaob 
Iron Company, controlling one of the 











THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, 
as Manufactured by Gillingham & Winans.* 


nomination offered him. In 1857, he was chosen President of 
the Terre Haute, Alton & St. Louis Railroad Company, but, 
harangues, and having procured a number of petitions to Con- 
gress asking for a grant of land to aid the road, he posted cff 
to Washington, where his perseverance was rewarded by an 
act, passed in June, 1852, granting alternate sections of land— 
the first encouragement given by Congress to a Pacific rail- 
road. In September of the same year, Mr. Allen in the State 
Senate proposed the plan of a system of railroads that would 
embrace the interests, promote the prosperity and insure the 
cordial co-operation of all parts of the State. The system com- 
prised the following lines : ’ 

The Missouri Pacific, with a State loan of $3,000,000 and an 
assignment of 1,250,000 acres of the national land grant ; the 
Southwestern Branch, with a loan of $1,000,000; Iron Moun- 
tain, with a loan of $750,000; Hannibal & St. Joseph, with a 
loan of $1,500,000 and a land grant of 600,000 acres; North 
Missouri, with $2,000,000 loan. This plan the Legislature was 
not then prepared to accept as a whole, but it was within four 
months from that time carried out by the incorporation of com- 
panies to construct the lines and the loan of the State credit to 
each, except the Southwestern Branch. 

In 1854, 38 miles of the Pacific were in operation and over 100 
more under construction. Mr. Allen resigned his position as 
President, and also retired from the Senato, declining the re- 





* This is the title given an original lithograph published by the 
manufacturers, who date from “*B. & O. R. R. Company’s Mount 
Clare Depot, Baltimore, Md.” The lithograph has also the .follow- 
ing inscription: ‘* The characteristics of this engine are—1. The uee 
ot anthracite cogl as fuel. 2. The vertical tubular boiler. 3. The 
use of the adhesion of all four wheels. The boiler is competent to 
supply steam to work up to the adhesion of all the wheels at the 
rate of ten miles an hour, or to produce a continuous horizontal pull 
of 2,322 pounds, equal to drawing 211 tong on a level road at the rate 
of ten miles an hour, as determined by actual experiment,’’ See 9¢) 
Annual Report of the B. & QO. R. R. Co..p. 79. This engine has 
drawn, exclusive of its own weight, 1734 tons up an ascent of 200 
feet per mile for 2,150 feet, at the yniform rate of six miles per hour, 





See report of City Council of Baltimore, March 94, 1886, Tho weight 
of this engine varies from ¥ to 83g tong, 


largest iron estates in the country; 
President of the St. Louis Interna- 
tional Exyosi‘ion C:mpany, which 
with a capital of $1,000,000 purposes 
to hold a yearly world’s fair at St. Louis; President of 
the St. Louis University Club; Presidint of the Board 
of Trustees of the “Berkshire Atheneum, of Pittsfield, 
Mags., an institution to aid in promoting education, cul- 
ture and refinement, and diffusing knowledge by means of a 
library, reading rooms, lectures, museums and cabinets of art 
and historical and natural curiosities.” He bas pledged the 
nterest at 7 per cent. on $40,000 for five years to endow a chair 
of mining and metallurgy in the Washington University of St.’ 
Louis. Also, he is still the head of tho banking house of Allea, 
Copp & Nisbet. 








Phineas Davis and the “Grasshopper” Engine. 





BautmoreE, February 4, 1873. 
To Tae Eprror or tat RamRoap GAZETTE : 

As I have undertaken to gather for you what information 
may be within my reach respecting the design and construction 
of that form of the locomotive engine first used some 40 years 
back for the regular and efficient traction of trains upon the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and which has been popularly 
known as the “ grasshopper engine,” I have prepared the fol- 
lowing brief memoir upon the subject, which embraces all that 
I have been able to collect in regard to it. It is indeed to be 
regretted that the history of s machine of so original and re- 
markable features should not have been carlier written, and 
while the facts and circumstances connected with it were fresh 
in the recollection of those concerned in its production. Hap- 
pily you have succeeded in securing the very accurate drawing 
of it, of which you have sent me a copy in the excellent wood- 
cut now before me, and as there are one or two of the engines 
themselves still surviving and at work in the company’s yard at 
their Mount Clare Station in transporting materials from one 
point to another of its extensive area, tho memory of this in- 
teresting and useful machine is not likely to be lost. This odd 
nickname of the engine requiring some explanation, it may be 
well to say hero that it grew out of the manner in which the 
piston rods were connected with the cranks by means of lever 
beams attached to the boiler, and from which long connecting 
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rods passed down to the cranks so as to resemble the hind legs 
of a grasshopper. A glance at the drawing will show the like- 
ness plainly. 

I will gladly perform the part now assigned me of assisting 
to save it and the name of its meritorious originator and his 
associates from oblivion. 

The “ grasshopper” engine was not the very fist locomotive 
which ran upon the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the company, 
after the example of the Liverpool & Manchester Railway, hav- 
ing advertised in 1831 for an engine which would, upon a level 
grade, draw a gross load of 15 tons at a speed of 15 miles per 
hour upon their road as then constructed with a strap rail and 
frequent curves of 400 feet radius, upon which the successful 
experiments of the previous year with the Peter Cooper loco- 
motive had satisfied them that steam power could be employed. 

Four engines of various models (among them a rofary) en- 
tered into the competition ; but the only one of the four which 
proved equal to this moderate performance was that of Davis 
& Gartner, two machinists of York, Pennsylvania. The per- 
formance was not, indeed, accomplished without certain modifi- 
cations having been first made in the machine, as mentioned 

by the late Jonathan Knight, then 

Chief Engineer of the company, in his 
FIG 1 annual report of that year. The 

changes made are not specially de- 
scribed by Mr. Knight; but from a 
recent conversation with Mr. Ross 
Winans, I learn that the Davis & Gart- 
ner engine, named the “York,” as it 
came from the shop at York where it 
was built, had a boiler of a form 
resembling somewhat the accompany- 
ing sketch (fig. 1), in which a pipe 
was dropped.down from the upper or 
F-| crown sheet of the fire-box, and a flat 
cylindrical drum called a cheese at- 
tached to its lower end. I am not 
clear about how the top of the boiler 
was shaped, but suppose it may have 
been as shown, so as to give steam 
room and allow the smoke and flame 
to pass out. The smoke escape may 
E-{ have been differently connected with 
K] the fire-box, and so as to pass imme- 
diately out therefrom at the front or 
back of the boiler and without going through the steam- 
chamber as shown; or, if carried through that chamber, it may 
have been in a single pipe on one side of the cheese pipe, 
instead of in a double pipe branching as shown. 

The defect of the Davis & Gartner boiler was a want of fire 
surface and of circulation of water in the cheese and its pipe. 
The supply of steam was therefore deficient, and the deposit 
of sediment in the cheese could not be removed. Hence another 
form of boiler had to be chosen, and the tubular one of the 
little Cooper engine, which had done so well the year before 
(1830), and the patent right of which was purchased of Mr. 

Cooper by the company, was adopted 
FIG2 and made the chief feature of the im- 
p proved machine of 1831, called the 
' ** Allantic,” as shown in the sketch, 
fig. 2. Both the cheese boiler and the 
tubular boiler are upright. The di- 
mensions of the former I have not the 
means of giving, but they must have 
been much the smaller of the two. 
Those of the latter are shown on the 
sketch, from which it will appear that 
' its outside diameter was 51 inches, 
Sa Ssisss4 and that of the fire-box 464 inches, 


y| with a height of 22inches; the length 
ll 















































of the tubes 16 inches, their inner 
diameter 1} inches at lower end and 
1} inches at top, and their number 
282. Immediately above them was an 
air chamber of the same diameter 
with the fire-box and 6 inches high. 
The space thence up to the top of the 
boiler was 22 inches, and the smoke 
etc., passed up to the chimney through a cylindrical flue 
13 inches in diameter. The water line was three or four 
inches above the air chamber, so that there was a steam space 
18 or 19 inches high, and of the whole horizontal area of the 
boiler less that of the flue just mentioned. 

The improvement in the form of the boiler was thus very 
marked. Another feature in which the Davis & Gartner engine 
was modified was the mode of connecting the pistons with the 
road wheels, which, as Mr. Winans informs me, was as shownin 
the sketch, fig. 3. The cylinders, upright in position, were 
attached to the sides of the boiler near its top, and connecting 
rods carried down from the cross-heads of the pistons and out- 
side of the frame to the middle of a trussed horizontal bar con- 
necting the cranks of the road-wheel axles, which projected 
through the frame. This arrangement was novel and ingeni- 
ous, but it worked badly in consequence of the action of the 
springs due to the inequalities of the track and the alternating 
vertical movement of the pistons, and there were other objec- 
tions to it. To what extent in time the ‘‘ York” actually did 
service upon the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad cannot now be 
accurately known, as there are but three persons likely to be 
informed on this subject now living, or at least accessible to 
me (Mr. Winans, my brother and myself), whose connection 
with the company dates so far back ; and after taxing my own 
memory and conferring with my two surviving cotemporaries, 
Icannot answer the question. It appears, however, from a 
reference to the reports of the Chief Engineer, Mr. Knight, and 
the Superintendent of Machinery, Mr. Gillingham, that this 

experimental engine, haviug undergone the “ modifi- 
cations” above mentioned, although not specifically described 
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‘*was found capable of conveying 15 tons 15 miles an hour 
on a level, and, being employed upon the 18 miles between Bal- 
timore and Ellicott’s Mills, about five miles of which distance 
ascended at about 17 feet per mile, it usually performed the 
trip in an hour with four cars (4-wheeled), or about 14 tons 
gross load. “The wheels were cast iron, 30 inches in diameter, 
the axles revolving in friction whecls of the Winans patent. 
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Spur and pinion gearing (the pinion on the axle of one of the 
road wheels) was used to increase velocity, and a speed of 30 
miles per hour was attained upon straight lines, and 15 mtles 
through curves of 400 feet radius. The fuel was anthracite 
coal, and draft sufficient to burn it obtained by a fan blast. 
The weight of the engine was but 3§ tons, and hence its insig- 
nificant tractive power. The ‘‘ cheese” boiler was perhaps re- 
tained in the “York,” but the cylinders must have been re- 
moved from their position on each side of it and placed in front 
so as to connect with the spur and pinion gearing on the axle 
of the road wheel, instead of the trussed side bars above men- 
tioned. 

This is all the extant information within my reach in regard 
to it, and I gather from the reports referred to that, after 
working a while, it was laid aside by its builders, who employed 
themselves in the construction—in their shops at York, Penn. 
—of the “Atlantic,” which they placed upon the road about 
the Ist of Soptember, 1832, and which was the first ‘ grass- 
hupper” engine, although not the full-fledged machine to 
which that apt yet somewhat grotesque soubriquet was subse- 
quently, and ever since, applied. 

I would here remark that although the mechanical firm by 
whom these engines were built was that of ‘* Davis & Gartner,” 
the prominent member was Phineas Davis, to whom the credit 
of their design is chiefly due. In the modifications already 
mentioned of the experimental engine ‘‘ York,” Mr. Ross Wi- 
nans, then in ths employ of the railroad company as Assistant 
Engineer of Machinery, took part, as he subsequently did in 
planning the details of the “Atlantic,” and in bringing the 
‘¢ grasshopper ” engine to its matured form and proportions, in 
which it became for some years the sole motive power of the 
road. 

The “Atlantic” was a great improvement upon the “ York” 
in all respects. It weighed 64 tons with fuel and water, or 
nearly double the weight of its predecessor, would conse- 
quently draw a much heavier load, and, being geared by its 
spur and pinion so as to make two revolutions of the road 
wheels to one of the cranks, its speed was proportionally great, 
for which its tubular boiler and fan blast for its anthracite coal 
fuel afforded abundance of steam. It was indeed chiefly de- 
signed for speed in propelling passenger trains, and hence only 
one pair (the front one) of its four wheels was used as drivers, 
on which pair nearly two-thirds of its weight was made to rest. 
Its cylinders were 10 inches in diameter, with a stroke of 20 
inches, the driving-wheels (of cast iron with chilled rims) 36 
inches in diameter, but, being geared as just stated, had an 
equivalent diameter of 6 feet. 


The performance of the engine, as calculated in detail by Mr. 
Knight in hisreport of October 1, 1832, was a gross load of 50 
tons from Baliimore to the foot of Parr’s Ridge, a distance of 
40 miles, against an extreme grade of 37 feet per mile and curve 
of 400 feet radius, and with an average speed of 12 to 15 miles 
per hour in the ascending direction, with of course a great in- 
crease of load and speed on the return trip. 

The actual work usually done by the * Atlantic” was fully up 
to Mr. Knight’s calculations; but the engine being the first 
built of her model, many of the parts were found too weak to 
bear the strains to which they were subjected upona road of 
slight construction and abrupt curvature, and hence she was 
at first often out of order. Her spur wheel, working into the 
pinion immediately on the driving axle, wore irregularly, and 
sometimes broke from the jars encountered on a rough track, 
and this was so serious a source of trouble that in the next en- 
gine a separate axle was placed on the frame, which carried 
the pinion as well as the spur wheel, and they thus worked 
smoothly with each other ; and, there being cranks on the end 
of this axle, and connecting rods coupling them with the driv- 
ing-wheel cranks, as shown in your woodcut, the difficulty was 
obviated altogether by this arrangement. Tao fan was driven 
by the exhaust steam, which operated on vanes upon the same 
axle with the fan, inclosed in a distinct chamber, and consti- 
tuting thus a species of rotary engine attached to the back of 
the boiler. 

The pressure of steam was ordinarily 50lbs. to the square 








inch, (about the same ag that used in English locomotives at 





that time, but since greatly exceeded in both countries), which 
was sufficient to slip the driving-wheels when the adhesion was 
one-eighth of the weight upon them. The valves were worked 
by a cam so shaped as to cut off the steam at about two-thirds 
of the stroke. 

The daily expense of the round trip of 80 miles was $16, 
which included one ton* of anthracite coal, at $8 ; engineer, 
fireman and laborer, $3.50; oil and packing, 50 cents; esti- 
mated wear and tear and interest on cost, $3; water station 
expenses, $1, The engine did the work of 42 horses, the daily 
expense of which was estimated at $33, so that the cost of con. 
veying passengers by steam (not including track repairs) wag 
but half that of animal power, although the speed was nearly 
double. 

The first cost of the engine is not stated in the reports, but 
is believed to have been about $4,500, at that period of low 
prices of labor. 


Mr. Knight, in his report of 1831 upon the *‘ York” engine of 
34 tons, had expressed the opinion that 4$ tons (of 2,240 lbs.) 
should be the limit of weight of a new engine; but he gives 
good reasons in his report of 1832, just quoted, why he was 
satisfied that the 64 tons of the ‘‘Atlantic” was not too great (ag 
it effected transportation with much greater economy), not- 
withstanding its more severe pressure upon the strap-rail 
track. In this we see the first step towards that vast increase 
in the weight of the locomotives at which we have now arrived. 

While the first *‘ grasshopper ” engine was thus running to 
and fro between Baltimore and Parr’s Ridge, another engine 
was in progress upon the same general plan, but with the view 
of hauling freight rather than passengers between those points, 
This engine, although intended to be somewhat lighter than 
the “Atlantic,” had more effective power, in cqnsequence of all 
the four wheels being connected by outside cranks and rods, so 
as to give it the adhesion of its entire weight. Its piston rods 
were also connected directly with the road wheels, the axle of 
the front pair of which was cranked, the gearing of the “ At- 
lantic” being dispensed with, as a slower speed was proposed in 
the “Indian Chief,’ as it was called. The crank of the axle 
breaking, however, and the engine not working in some re- 
sp2cts as well as the “‘ Atlantic,” it was decided to apply similar 
gearing to it; but, in order to avoid the difficulty already men- 
tioned as duc to the position of the pinion upon the axle of 
this road wheel, the separate shaft upon the frame, as above 
described, was adopted and used in all subsequent engines of 
this model. The ‘Indian Chief” came out of the shop in Oc- 
tober, 1833, under the new name of the “Traveler.” It was 
built and remodeled at York, like its two predecessors, the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company not then having shops in 
hich such work could be done, but which were erected in 
1833, as appears by the report of George Gillingham, Superin- 
tendent of Machinery, dated in October of that year. 

The boiler of the ‘‘ Traveler” resembled in the main that of 
the “Atlantic.” The interposition, however, of the air cham- 
ber and smoke flue between the top of the tubes and that of the 
boiler made it difficult to get at the tubes for their removal 
and repair. In the third engine, which was placed upon the 
road in’ July, 1834, and called the ‘ Arabian,” the tubes were 
lengthened from 16 inches to 31 
inches, and passed up to within 11 
inches of the top of the boiler, the 
head of which was sunk to that ex- 
tent to receive them. The water 
line stood 6 to 7 inches below the 
tops of the tubes, which therefore 
occupied that much in height of the 
steam chamber, the remainder of 
the steam room being in the annu- 
lar space of 11 inches thence to the 
top of the boiler. This space would 
have been so contracted as to have | | j 
led to priming, but for the drying |=: =] 
of the steam and its partial super- [-: i = 
heating by its exposure to the tubes [= = 
and the upper interior shell of the [= =: 
boiler, which made a hot-air cham- = : 
ber opening at the top into tho 
smoke stack. It was apprehended |: 
at first that the tubes might be Z 
damaged in the upper part of their 
length not surrounded by water; but the fear proved un- 
founded. The tubes indeed proved, contrary to expectation 
in view of the frequent bursting and rapid wear of tubes 
in the English locomotives, the most durable part of the 
interior of the boiler. Their upright position saved them from 
scale deposit, and the superior circulation of the water, com- 
mon to all vertical as compared with horizontal boilers, kept 
their lower ends nearest the fire always supplied with the cooler 
water, which tended by its greater weight toward the crown of 
the fire box. The constant up-and-down; flow of steam and 
water among the tubes kept them on the outside not only 
clean, but smoothly polished, while their upright position pre- 
vented any lodgment of soot or dust on their inside: hence 
their remarkable durability. As a drawback, however, upon 
this advantage of a vertical position of the boiler, the deposit of 
sediment and scale upon the crown-sheet of the furnace must 
be mentioned, which it was troublesome to remove. The 
greater height of the center of gravity and the consequent un- 
steadiness of the upright compared with the horizontal boiler 
made it less suited to the locomotive engine, and, indeed, 
when it is considered that the grasshopper engine rested on 
wheels but about four feet from axle to axle, ani that the verti- 
cal action of its pistons and connecting rods was communicated 
to its springs, it is remarkable that it kept upon the rails so 
well at the considerable speeds at which it was run, with a gal- 


FIG4 


























* When the year’s account was made up the engine was founi to 
have used 190 tons of coal in ruining 13,289 miles, which would 





give a ton for every 62 miles, or sbout t.3 tons for 80 miles, 
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oping sort of gait, not wholly unlike the leaping of the insect 
from which it borrowed its name. 

In the “ Arabian’? the waste steam was caried to the fan 
chamber by a hollow belt winding round the boiler, and within 
it the feed-pipe was contained, so that the water was thus 
heated before being pumped into the boiler. An arrangement 
was also made by which the exhaust steam might be thrown 
into the fan chamber either wholly or in part turned into a 
waste pipe, so as thus to regulate the draft of the furnace at 
pleasuie. 

The ‘‘ Arabian,” the cylinders of which were 12 inches in di- 
ameter by 22 inches stroke, was of nearly the samo weight with 
the “‘ Traveler,” both of them weighing about 7} tons, or a ton 
more than the “ Atlantic.” The weight of the * Arabian” was, 
however, more equally distributed upon its four wheels, on each 
of which it was then thought not allowable to put more than 
two tons—and prudently enough, too, considering the charac- 
ter of the track, which, however, was much more severely tried 
afterwards, before it gave place to a better one. 

The “Arabian” and all the succeeding engines of its model 
were built in the shops of the company, in Baltimore, and by 
Mr. Davis,* under a contract with the company, up to the time 
of his death, which occurred on the 27th of September, 1835. 
He had built six additional engines, making nine in all of his 
construction, besides the ‘* York,” his first attempt, and he was 
upon a trial trip with the latest completed under his own direc- 
tion when he met his death in the manner detailed in the fol- 
lowing notice of it in the ninth annual report of the Directory 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, which I extract in 
the words of the report. After stating that on the day pre- 
ceeding the one on which he lost his life, the new engine, 
‘* Washington,” weighing 8 tons, had drawn upon the Washing- 
ton Branch of the road a gross load of 113 tons over the road, 
and up the grades of twenty feet per mile for several miles in 
succession, at a speed of not less than 10 miles an hour, the 
report proceeds to say : " 

“ When adverting to what has been accomplished in the im- 
provement of the locomotives of the company, it would ill be- 
come the board to omit paying a tribute of merited respect to 
the memory of Phimeas Davis, the lamented individual who so 
largely contributed to the results here indicated. On the 27th 
of September last, he, having completed a new engine, availed 
himself of the occasion of trying it to take his numerous work- 
men on a visit to Washington. On his return, the engine, 
striking the end of a rail which the breaking of the iron chair 
had permitted to get out of alignment, it was thrown off the 

track, and, being on the tender, he was dashed forward against 
the engine and instantly killed. No other person wes injured.” 

“‘Phineas Davis was the first who constructed an engine 
capable of being used on the road, in which anthracite fuel was 

successfully employed. With untiring patience he bore disap- 
pointment aiter ee ae and the eminent and splendid 
results which ultimately rewarded his efforts are ample testi- 
monials of his gevius, and will ae his name most hondr- 
ably with that great system of internal improvemeit which is 
yet to work so many and important changes in the relations of 
society. Of a quick and clear conception in matters relating to 
his profession, he possessed a calm, discriminating judgment. 
The warmth and a of inventive talent were tempered by a 

rudent foresight and great practical skill. He seldom, there- 
fore, took a step which was not a secure one, and the success 

of his suggestions when put into practice gave them from the 
first almost the same weight as if they had been the dicta of 
experience. His private worth and unassuming manners were 
not less remarkable than his rare abilities. The board a 


regret his loss and hold his memory in sincere and respectful 
consideration.” 


My own personal recollections of Mr. Davis fully confirm all 
that is here said of him. He was a man of middle stature, with 
a grave and thoughtful countenance and quiet deportment, and 
much esteemed by all who knew him.t 

After his death the company’s shops were leased to Messrs. 
George Gillingham and Ross Winans, both of whom had up 
to that time been in the company’s employ, in their machinery 
department. They continued (after completing two not quite 
finished by Mr. Davis) to build engines upon the “ grass- 
hopper” model, and placed ten of them (including the two just 
namc¢d) upon the road in 1836 and 1837, making seventeen in 
all, and so satisfactory was their performance that it rarely 
happened that more than one or two were in the shops at one 
time for repairs. There was also one built for the ‘‘ Paterson 
Railroad,” and which plied between Paterson and Jersey City, 
with favorable results, for some years. Two engines of the 

same pattern were built by Charles Reeder in 1835, one of 
which exploded its boiler and was wrecked. Of the other I 
have no reliable account. Twenty engines of this model were 
therefore built altogether. The improvements upon the en- 
gine as leit by Mr. Davis chiofly consisted in details relating to 
the steam and exhaust openings and pipes and action of the 
slide valves which continued to be worked (instead of the 
usual eccentric) by cams, of which there were two upon each 
shaft, differently shaped, so as to cut off the steam at various 


proportions of the stroke of the piston, the cam yoke being 
arranged so as to shift laterally by means of a lever worked by 
a treadle under the foot-board. 


In his annual report of October, 1833, Mr. Knight speaks of 


Railway, as described in the then recently-published work of 
the Chevalier De Pambour. 

In that report Mr. Knight mentions that Gillingham & Wi- 
nans have matured a plan by which the vertical position of the 
cylinders will be changed to horizontal, retaining the upright 
boiler, which could be set some ten inches lower, and the center 
of gravity of the whole machine be lowered about a foot, the 
object being to obviate the effect of the vertical movement of 
the pistons upon the springs and track, and their more elevated 
attachment to the boiler. Three engines were accordingly 
built upon the new plan (the separate shaft and gearing being 
also retained), but only one of them was placed upon the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. This engine weighed about 12 tons. 
The other two, of about 10 tons, were purchased by another 
company. As the Davis engine had been nicknamed the “‘grass- 
hopper,” so the Winans engine was called the “crab,” from 
the position of the cylinders, which were attached to the back 
end of the frame, instead of the front as usual, thus giving it 
the look of moving backward instead of forward. The altered 
position of the cylinders and some other modifications in detail 
worked well on the whole; but the new engine, being still sup- 
ported upon only four wheels with axles about four feet apart, 
its movement, at speed, was unsteady compared with engines 
of longer stretch, and so the next effort of Mr. Winans, who 
had now established himself in shops of his own, was to get rid 
of this difficulty by multiplying the wheels and lengthening the 
engine, still keeping the vertical boiler. Some engines were 
built by him on this plan (I do not remember how many), and 
they were succeeded by still another form of locomotive, also 
designed by him, with horizontal boilers, of which twelve were 
furnished the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and performed well 
as freight engines, for which business they were exclusively 
intended. 

Such is the history of the “ grasshopper” engine, no more of 
which were constructed after 1837. They had done their part 
in introducing steam power upon a slightly built and exces- 
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FAN FOR CREATING BLAST 


sively curved road (since much straightened), and they yielded 
place to machines better fitted for the increasing trade and 
travel of this growing couutry, requiring greater power, which 
could only be got by greater weight, and greater speed only to 
be attained by a different form of locomotive. The policy of 
inviting native talent to compete in the design of an engine 
suited to the peculiar character of the road, and thus to begin 
at the beginning, instead of importing at once an English loco- 
motive and adapting it to the road, was much criticised at the 
time, and the company’s shops were derisively called ‘“‘a shop 
of experiments.” This was true ina good degree, but as the 
experiments resulted so well the company might bear the re- 
proach with equanimity. Its neighbor, the Baltimore & Sus- 
quehanna Railroad, did import an engine from England. It 
was upon four wheels, too, the hind pair being large driving 
wheels, the front being smaller ones; the two pair being set 
much farther apart than the little 3-foot wheels of the ‘‘ grass- 
hoppers,” the engine would notrun through the short curves 
of that road until the front pair was taken out and a swiveling 
4-wheeled truck substituted, which was the beginning of the 
use of the now universal mode of supporting the fronts of our 
locomotives, excepting those designed wholly for freight trans- 
portation, all the whecls of which are mostly connected. The 
engine just mentioned burned first coke and afterwards wood. 
The Baltimore & Ghio was not, however, the only company which 


lina Railroad, one of the earliest of the country, opened with an 


accommodating it to the curves of the road, having a swiveling 


these improvements as the result of the experience gained so | engine. 


far, and he gives detailed statements of the work performed by 
the engines (which more than bear out his previcus estimates) 
and an elaborate and very favorable comparison of it with tinat 
of the English locomotives upon the Liverpool & Manchester 





* Tam not able to say positively whether Girtner was associated 
with him after he ceasei to build engines at York, where their own 
shop was; but I think not. 


+ Since writing the above, my friend, General Walter Gwynn, one 
of the fathers of the engineering profession in the United States, 
has informed me that he visited Mr. Davis at the company's shops 
at Mount Clare, while he was building one of the earliest of his 
engines, ard that when he asked Mr. D. to let him see his drawings 
of the engine, the reply was that he had nothing on paper, but only 
an outline upon a board, on which, after working. out the detail in 
his head, he traced it so as to measure the parts and make them fit 
with exactness. This reminds one of th: great self-taught Brindley, 
who planned and built the Duke of Bridgewater's canal without the 
help of pen or pencil, it js said, 


tended, and I will conclude by summing up the chief charac- 
teristics of the grasshopper engine, and to what extent they be- 
long to Mr. Davis alone, as far as that can now be known—giv- 
ing due credit to those who were assosiated with him in bring: 
ing it to the perfection which it reached in the hands of Messrs. 
Gillingham & Winans, who succeeded to him as contractor for 
building them for the company (ata price of $5,000 euch). The 
engine was constructed, as has been said, with special refer- 
ence to the then weak track and strong curves of the Baltimore 
& Ohio. Railroad. It was made, therefore, of moderate weight 
and short-coupled, so as to press lightly on the track and round 
the curves easily (the swiveling truck not having been then 
suggested) ; and that it must have done this last is proved by 
its being able to work itself through the quadrant of 60 feet ra- 
diusat the street corners. It was supported upon wheels of, 
small diameter with the same views, and to keep down the cen- 





thus in the outset encouraged native talent, as the South Caro- 


engine desigued by Horatio Allen (who still lives to enjoy his 
well-earned fame as an engineer), which had a provision for 


truck under each end; revived of late years in the Fairlie 


My letter has reached a much greater length than I had in- 


moderate size and pressure of steam, such as was used at that 
time. The upright boiler was adopted in view of the advan- 
tages already enumerated, and of its successful use in the little 
engine of Mr. Cooper, which seemed to give the maximum of 
steam-generating capacity in the smallest compass, and hence 
to be especially favorable to the compactness required in 60_ 
short an engine. The boiler, affording the readiest and staunch- 
est support to the cylinders, was naturally resorted to for that 
purpose. This gave them their vertical position, and involved 
the lever beam and long connecting rods, or grasshopper legs. 
The separate shaft was an accompaniment of the system of 
gearing required by the small wheels, and relieved it of its 
objections. 

The fuel used required a strong blast, and this was most 
effectively obtained by a fan, and this, again, was most readily 
driven by the exhaust steam, which at the same time was made 
to heat the water before entering the boiler. The valve motion 
might have been effected by the generally employed eccentric, 
but the use of properly formed cams cut off the steam in a 
more satisfactory manner in this engine, and at a proportion of 
the stroke greater or less according to the power to be exerted 
on the different grades of the road, thus economizing steam. 
It must then be admitted that, taking it as a whole, the en- 
gine was admirably adapted to the road on which it ran, and 
although it had to give place, in time, to another style of loco- 
motive, it rendered good service and is fully entitled io have 
its memory perpetuated. 

To assign to each one who had a hand in its design and de- 
velopment his exact share is not now possible, for the reasons 
stated in the earlier part of this memoir. That the larger 
share is due to Mr. Davis must be conceded, and I understand 
it to be so by Mr. Winans, to whose advice and inventive tal- 
ents, however, much of the credit of perfecting the machine 
is undoubtedly due. What part Mr. Gillingham may have 
taken I am unable to say; but he may have made practical 
suggestions in matters of detail. The melancholy circum- 
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IN GRASSHOPPER ENGINE. 


stances attending Mr. Davis’ death would naturally lead us, 
from sympathy, to award him rather more than less than his 
share. He appears, however, to have been without question 
the inventor, as he was the patentee, of the mode of driving, 
by the exhaust steam, the fan by which alone a draft strong 
enough to burn anthracite coal in that form of engine 
was produced. He also suggested the introduction of 
the wrought-iron ring into the cast-iron road wheel, by 
means of which the chill of the tread and flange was 
perfected and safety from the consequences of fracture 
secured. Messrs. Gillingham and Winans continued the 
use of both these inventions of Mr. Davis, and Mr. Winans, in 
his extensive operations during subsequent years as a manu- 
facturer of locomotive engines and car wheels, continued the 
use of the ring. 
The reputation of Mr. Winans asa mechanician and a man 
of versatile talents and pursuits is too well established and 
widely known independently of his connection with the “‘ grass- 
hopper” engine, to need any aid from that source. The fame 
|of Phineas Davis as a mechanical engineer must rest upon his 
large share inthe design and construction of this machine, 
so original in most of its features; and hence if he should ap- 
pear even more prominent in this little memoir than the facts 
of its history would fully sustain, could they now be all brought 
to light, no one, I trust will sufter wrong thereby. I am in- 
debted, as I have already intimated, to Mr. Ross Winans, to 
the able reports of the company’s first Chief Engineer, Jona- 
than Knight, to my own recollections as an assistant engineer, 
and afterwards Mr. Knight's successor, and to those of my 
brother, who became counsel for the Baltimore & Ohio Company 
in 1828, and still holds that office, and to whom, as Mr. Knight 
remarks in one of his reports, belongs the credit of suggesting 
tasteful embellishments in the external form and finish of the 
engines, in the improvement of which, although in a diflerent 
department of the company’s service, he took a warm interest. 
Bens. H. LATRosBE, 

Formerly Chief Engineer of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

[The above engraving represents the fan blower which 
was used on the grasshopper engines, and referred to by 
Mr. Latrobe. Fig. 1 isan end view, fig. 2 a longitudinal 
section, and fig. 3 a transverse section through H H of 
fig. 2: The exhaust steam escaped from the engine by 
the pipe A, and, coming in contact with the blades of the 
fan H H, caused it to revolve. The steam then pissed 
through the small tubes Z, fig. 2, which were surrounded 
by the cold feed-water pumped in through the pipe M. 
After passing through the small tubes, the steam 








er of gravity, and also to give tractive power with # cylinder ’of 


escaped into the chamber F, and into the 
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open air by the pipe G@. The shaft, 0 C, of 
the fan extended through a large central tube, D, 
and at the other end was attached an air-fan, HH. This 
was caused to revolve by the steam-fan, B B, and forced 
the air downward, as indicated by the darts in fig. 3, into 
the ash-pan. By this means not only was the requisite 
draft produced, but the feed-water was heated at the 
same time, and a portion at least of the exhaust steam 
was condensed. The water resulting from the 1|:tter 
process escaped from the chamber / by the pipe XK. 
The feed-water was conducted to the boiler by the 
pipe NW. 

This arrangement was employed in all these engines 
until a few years ago, and one of the blowers is still in 
existence at the Mount Clare shops at Baltimore. The 
simplicity of the blast in the chimney will, of course, 
always give the latter method a great advantage over 
that so ingeniously and successfully applied by Phineas 
Davis ; but for engines to work in streets, or wherever 
the noise of the exhaust is objectionable, this now almost 
forgotten method of creating a draft would obviousiy be 
very well adapted. 

We will add here that twelve grasshopper engines 
were built for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and of 
these four are still in use. We doubt whether there are 
any locomotives in existence which have done an equal 
amount of service. Their success, considering the time 
of their design and construction, is certainly very re- 
markable, and deserves to be recorded in the history and 
development of railroads in this country —Epiror Rat- 
ROAD GAZETTE. | 








The Official Guide of the Chicago & Alton Railroad. 





Fresrvary 18, 1873. 
To THE EprToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In your issue of 15th inst. Mr. James Charlton appears in de- 
fense of his ‘‘ Official Guide,” and enters the plea that the ulti- 
mate expense to the company will be much less than it would 
cost to print the time tables separately. This must, for some 
time at least, remain a matter of opinion. It seems to me that 
if the reading matter is allowed to be loaded down by adver- 
tisements, the Guide will no longer be in demand. I, for one 
(and I know many of my friends also), at sight of an ‘“‘ adver- 
tising medium,” feel much as we do after a dose of tartar 
emetic. That thing is being overdone. Our soul sickens at 
the thought of not being able to find our train time without 
wading through sheets of advertisements, cunningly inserted 
to catch our eye unawares. The plea that the Chicago & 
Alton are mere advertisers in the Guide is somewhat delicate. 
Who supplies the sinews of war and who bears the loss, if loss 
there be? If Mr. Charlton has the copyright of Browning’s 
unpublished works, aud if Browning be a popular poet, the 
Guide may be a success after all; but I fancy that the great 
publishers of the country would not have allowed Mr. Charlton 
to get ahead of them had there been the slightest chance of a 
demand for the complete works. The rush for the Guides is 
easily accounted for. I ‘“‘complaisant!y assume” that very few 
of those who rushed knew anything about Robert Browning, 
but having come across one of the numerous side puffs of the 
Guide, concluded that his works must be worth 1eading or 
they would not have been selected. Let us see whether the 
demand continues. Let Mr. Charlton report at the end of the 
third issue, and we shall have gained some knowledge, at least 
of the literary tastes of the Chicago & Alton patrons. 

However, all this is scarcely to the point. I objected to the 
fashionable extravagant outlay in the advertising department 
of so many roads, an outlay that I believe cannot bring sufii- 
cient return to justify it. Itis the old lesson which so many 
have yet to learn: competition often ruins, but seldom improves. 
If the Chicago & Alton Railroad Company had any patent for 
preventing other companies from imitating or surpassing its 
efforts, the gain to it would be great from such an enterprise ; 
but its competitors may surpass that effort and gain the field ; 
in its turn the Chicago & Alton must again go ahead, etc., ad 
infinitum. Where is it toend? 1 believe the time has come 
when competition must be abandoned whenever it leads to out- 
lay ; that railroad companies must consolidate their interest, if 
not their capital. Retrenchment and economy are urgently 
demanded on all sides, for without such the railroad companies 
cannot afford to carry it at the lowest possible rates. Competi- 
tion should and ultimately will be confined to efficiency and 
promptness of dispatch. Expenditure must be kept down by 
refusing to spend one cent that does not bring a return, or 
is not absolutely necessary to secure efficiency. 

To return to advertising, the special subject under consider- 
ation. Those in charge of that department have, in my hum- 
ble opinion, neglected shamefully their duties. I speak in 
general terms, not of any individual. Ata railroad station it 
is often next to impossible to find a time table, or any correct 
information as to train time. Time tables showing connecting 
trains should be exhibited at every station, and perhaps in the 
cars also. General rules and regulations for the guidance of 
passengers might also be exhibited where now we have hideous 
posters. Guides might be published by a combination of rail- 
road companies, in a large section, and advertisements of land, 
&c., belonging to the compan‘es inserted, as well as freight 
rules, regulations, rates, and such other information specially 
connected with the railroads. The expense to each road would 
be small, the convenience to the public gregt. In the present 
system @ tourist, if he is wise, discards all local gpideg and 
buys Appleton’s, or the Oficial, of the International ; but if he 
is foo}ish, he buys 9 valiso and stuffy it ful} pf Jocal guides, 
When be wishos to lay ont his journey, 4o must ougago » room 





and several tables to lay out his guides, with plenty of paper 
and pencils. Perhaps it is not intended that the traveler shall 
proceed in the foolish way, but shall keep only the Chicago & 
Alton guide in his pocket and travel by no other line, If Mr. 
Charlton has succeeded in this line, we shall be glad to hear 
from him. If the guide be intended for those living on the 
line of the Chicago & Alton, and for those who come on to it, 
there is surely no necessity for ballast to keep it steady in their 
hands. Lovers of Browning are not likely to be led by any 
vauntings of a railroad company which may come across their 
paths. 

In conclusion, allow me to express my regard for Mr. Charl- 
ton personally. Iam one of his admirers. If indeed he has 
been accused of excessive economy, let him come to the front 
and justify it. Let him, and those who believe with him, stand 
forward and decry the extravagances of which I complain. 

Hinpoo. 








Calculating Cross-Sections of Irregular Surface Line. 





ARcaDE, Wyoming County, N. Y., ) 
February 24, 1873. { 
To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

“F, D.,” in your issue of February 8, in his rule to find the 
areaof any cross-section, should have limited it to ordinary 
ground, where there is no need of taking levels between the 
center and slope stakes. 

The following method of dividing a diagram of any cross- 
section into triangles, to calculate the area, I practiced 35 years 
years ago on the Genesee Valley Canal, in this State. 

I will give an example on rough ground of a cross-section of 
railroad—base, 20 feet; slopes, 14 to 1—first showing how I 
enter the levels in my field-book ; then making a diagram from 
the notes; and, lastly, dividing it into triangles and calculat- 
ing the area: 











Station. Left. Center. | Right. 
! 

1024 | 19.0 5.0 10.0 16.0 31.0 38.5 
| 6.0 120 | 100 20.0 19.0 





The upper figures show the distances from centre ; the lower 
ones the cuttings. 





To calculate the area, begin 
for convenience : 


at the left side of the diagram, 


= 2 area = 391.5 


H. B. Auten. 











The Question “for Scientists.” 





To THE Epiror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Permit me to add the following observations in continuation 
of my discussion of the “Question for Scientists,” published in 
your issue of January 25, and in reply to the conclusion arrived 
at by Mr. Chevannes in the Gazette of February 15 inst. 

Adopting Mr. Chevannes’ modification of my formula, viz. : 

oe Se Se an 28 OR, 
1436 X 6) y 
we conclude that the eastward motion imparted to the train in 
180 seconds, by the pressure of the western rail, is one-fourth 
of a foot per second. As this velocity has been imparted by a 
constant force, f, acting during a time, ¢ (=180 sec.), we have 
by equation (23) Bartlett’s Analytical Mechanics, 


f= > = Old m...... an) 


A “‘foot-pound” represents a force that would be expended 
in lifting one pound one foot. 

But one pound having an upward motion of two feet per 
second, whea not influe:ced by any force, would, if brought 
under the influence of gravity, have its motion totally arrested 
while it ascends through a space of one foot. Hence the 
equivalent of a ‘‘ foot-pound” may be represented by a weight 
of ona pound multiplied by a velocity of two feet per second. 

Now suppose the train to weigh 1,000,000 lbs., and let x= 
the number of pounds weight that, when moving with the 
velocity .0014 foot per second, will equal one foot-pound, then 
we shall have 

.0014 « = 2, or x = 1429 Ibs. 

Hence, for every 1,429 lbs. of the weight of the train, welshall 
have a constant lateral force of one foot-pound ; consequently, 
the lateral pressure produced by the whole weight; of the train 
is *498%°° = 700 foot-pounds. 

That is, if a train weighing 1,000,000 lbs, runs north or south, 
on a level track, with a velocity of 20 miles per hour, the lateral 
pressure expended on the right-hand rail per second, resulting 
from the earth’s axial motion, would raige 700 Ibs. one foot 
high ; or, because the train would pass over about 30 feet of 
track in one second, the lateral force on each foot of rail, while 
the train passes over it, would be sufficient to raise one pound 
28 feet high. 

As this result differs very widely from that arrived at by 

* In my former communication | omitted the nse of the factor, 2, 
in the left-hand member of this equation, by mistake, and conge- 
quentiy wy yepult wep only ball what i} should have been, 











Mr. Chavannes, it may be proper that I should show wherein 
his investigation is effective, which I think will not be difficult, 
For that purpose I will adopt Mr. C.’s equation, viz. : 


“Q= ul. h.” In this equation it is obvious that h is the height 
due to the velocity .0014 feet, which, by equation (25) Bartlett's 


analytical mechanics, is .0007 feet. 


ee Q = 1,000,000 x .0907 = 709 foot-pounde, 
which corresponds oxactly with the result I obtained. Again, 
adopting the formula used by Mr. Chavannes, viz. : 
wt. v2 
Q=- 29 
because g in this formula should represent the constant force, 


J, as represented in equation (1), we have: 


= ee = 700 foot-pounds. 

Having, I trust, sufficiently established the correctness of 
my conclusion, I am, I think, justified in the opinion expressed 
in my former communication, viz.: that the influence of the 
earth’s axial rotation may, in some instances, be made mani- 
fest by the ‘‘ creeping” of the rails. 


J. E. Henpricks, 
Des Mo1ngs, Iowa, February 22, 1873. 


A Criticisim of “Hoosier’s” Bridges. 





To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

As I see by your lastnumber that none of those who go justly 
criticised ‘‘ Hoosier’s ” methods of earthwork computations 
have undertaken to render the same service to the ‘ Young 
Engineer ” for whom he is writing, with regard to his designs 
for timber work, I send you the following criticisms. 

I would premise that though I may not always qualify or 
limit a statement, I am aware that some may differ from me 
on minor points, though I doubt not on most they will sub- 
stantially agree. I shall proceed to examine his designs 
seriatim, as each one of them seems to me in more or Jess par- 
ticulars to be an example of bad, or at least antiquated, con- 
struction. 

In open culvert, No. 1, as in all culverts through which water 
flows, the mudsills should be carried fentively across the siruc- 
ture; also, the stringers should be cut off flush with the back 
of the logs, as, if the extension shown sustains any load, the 
stability of the structure is exposed to disturbance, and if not, 
it is useless. 

The closed log culvert, No. 2, should not be used under any 


| circumstances. The opening shown, about 10 x 12, is too small, 


however little water may have to pass through it, andit is 
liable to be frequently clogged. Box culverts of logs, rarely less 


| than two feet square, are stillin use on some roads, but are 


passing out of dato and should be avoided where an open cul- 
vert or trestle can be substituted. 

The instructions given to extend these culverts two feet 
beyond where they are theoretically required may be a harm- 
less precaution, but in Nos. 3 and 4we are taken to the op- 
posite extreme. ‘‘ Hoosier” shows usa cap 10 feetlong and 
uses a 4-inch batter, whichin a 6 feet bent makes his sill 14 
feet long. The bank, however, is usually 14 feet on top, and 
the foot of it would be 9 feet beyond the end of the sill. He 
should use a cap at least the width of the bank, batter 6 inches, 
or better still 9 inches, to the foot, and lengthen each gucces- 
sive plank beiow the cap two feet, giving a one-to-one slope on 
the ends. These planks should not be cut off to a line, but left 
with square ends, thereby saving needless work and gaining 
some additional support to the bank. 

The instructions given for trestle bents, No. 5, are exceeding- 
ly open to criticism. Saw mills do not seem to be indigenous 
to ‘* Hoosier’s” locality, and in that case the sizes he gives for 
timber may be the most convenient, if not the most economi- 
cal; but he seems to have overlooked the fact that more than 
half the timber used on railways at the present day is cut in 
saw mills. When this is so,a 9x12or 10 x 12 batter post is 
ample, and 9x12 timber also is sufficiently large for culvert 
No.1. No allusion is made to guides or sway braces. On bents 
over 12 or 14 feet in height, 3x10 sway braces spiked to each 
stick of timber with three 7-inch spikes should always be used; 
on bents of 18 feet or over, two 4x 10 guides, placed 12 feet be- 
low the cap and bolted together through each post and batter 
post with two § bolts, should be added ; and, on bents of over 
20 feet, a second set of sway braces and a set of four 5x10 lon- 
gitudinal girts, spliced abeach bent, or every other bent, and 
bolted on with two § bolts. It is difficult also to give a trestle 
proper stiffness without a 3x12 or 4x12 stay plank, or, better 
still, a 6x8 longitudinal tie spliced together at the joints, boxed 
on to each cap and placed out near the end of it. The cap, 
also, should generally be 14 feet long—and on high and long 
trestles 16 or 18 feet—for the sake of the greater stiffuess thus 
obtained from the longitudinal ties and sway braces, independ- 
ent of the fact that no trestle should be so built that any one 
caught on it bya train has no method of escape. The batter 
post is then better set 6 or 8 inches from the post. ‘ Hoosier’’ 
does not allude to split stringers, and informs us 
that a solid stringer is the best; but it is doubtful if it is 
not better to split the stringer, even if it has to be sawed in 
two by hand. In one instance which has come to my knowl- 
edge a train passed in safety over a trestle with split stringers, 
where the foundation of one bent had been entirely washed 
away and it hung suspended from the stringer. A moment’s 
calculation will show this to be always possible with a 7x14 
stringer for 12} feet spans, or a 7x 16 for 15 feet spans, as there 
is always one continuous stringer on each side, and when the 
stringer is bolted through at intervals of about 5 feet, it is to 
some extent in the condition of a beam fixed at both ends. 
With a solid stringer disaster would have here been certain. 

The spans which ‘“ Hoosier” recommends, of 12} feet, are 
well enough for low trestles, but when the bents are over 16 or 
18 feet, it is more economical and gives an equally stiff struc- 
ture to use 15 {eof spans and 7 x 16 split stringers, It is better 
to economize in this way than to allow less than 6 inches fora 
tenon, a8 he telie us we msy do “where timber ig very valuae 
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ble.” His nomenclature also is rather unusual, the sticks which 
he designates as “‘ cap-sills,” ‘‘ base-silla” and ** plumb-posts,” 
being usually known to the unlearned simply as caps, sills and 
posts, the term ‘‘cap-sill” being used. if at all, for a stick 
which is at once a cap for piles and a sill for a bent. 

Many would think it bad practice also to use two different 
batters for trestles and to bill timber to fractions of a foot, 
though on these points opinions differ. 

The two-story bent, No. 8, is open to all the criticisms on No. 
5; but that whole type of construction is antiquated, the rigid 
and graceful cluster-bent trestle built of 8x8 stuff without 
tenons or mortices having almost completely supplanted it. It 
would occupy too much space to give details of this, but the 
‘*Young Engineer” is recommended to take the first opportu- 
nity to post himself on it. 

In the bent for a bridge abutment, No. 6, the center pile is 
placed in the middle of a beam 12 inches deep and 12 or 14 feet 
long. Before it can sustain any appreciable load the stability 
of the other six piles must be destroyed. In No. 7 the object 
of the brace shown, if used at all, is not to “support the 
corbel,” which is an absurdity, but to add something to the 
lorgitudinal stability. In most cases it would be better to leave 
itout altogether, shorten the corbel and rely on a firm con- 
nection with the bank. A. M. W. 

Monroe, Mich., February 12, 1873. 











A Problem For Solution. 





CartHaGE, Mo., February 25, 1873. 
To tue Eprror or THe Raw.roaD GAZETTE: 

Isend you the following problem for solution: To lay out a 
turnout curve from a five-degree curve, both curves turning in 
the same direction. 

Given: . frog angle No. 7= 8° 12’; gaugo’= 4ft. 8jin. ; 
throw = 5 feet; length of switch rail = 24 feet. To find the 
frog distance and tho radius of the turnout curve. 

M. N. R. 





Regulation of Fares and Freights by Law. 





The fourth annual report of the Railroad Commissioners of 
Massachusetts has the following relating to the regulations of 
fares and freights by law: 


By Chapter 58 of the Resolves of 1872, this Board was direct- 
ed ‘‘to consider the subject of regulating railroad fares and 
freights by law, and report in the form of a bill or otherwise on 
the first week of the next Legislature.” 

This question was discussed at some length in the last an- 
nual report of the Board (Third Annual Report, pp. 170-4). 
Since that report was made the whole subject has been most 
thoroughly investigated by a joint select Committee of both 
Houses of the British Parliament, and the evidence and docu- 
ments submitted to that Committee, and its own conclusions 
thereon, have been published in a * Blue Book” of more than 
1,000 folio pages. In various of the State Legislatures of 
this country, also, measures have been brought forward, of 
which copies have been transmitted to this Board, all of 
which bore closely on the matter referred to in the 
foreguing resolve. There is, indeed, no question con- 
nected with railroad legislation which has occa- 
sioned during the last forty years so much dis- 
cussion or so many statute cnactments as the at- 
tempt to regulate fares and freights by law. There are now 
in force on the statute books of various countries laws of every 
conceivable description, from a simple act, establishing charges 
so much per mile foreach traveler or ton of freight carried b 
rail, to enactments of the most elaborate nature, under whic 
roads are classified, goods enumerated, periodical revisions 
provided for, aud differential, special and through-rate tariffs, 
with distinctions of terminal charges, are all specified in detail. 
The efforts in this direction have, indeed, been systematically 
pursued, both in this country and in Europe, from the first in- 
ception of the railroad system down to the present day. 

u the earlier days of the railroad system, and especially in 

America, the acts regulating fares and treignts were very sim- 

le, and apparently there couid be no difficulty in their en- 
Detoment They limited —— to so much per mile for each 
passenger and for each ton of freight, adopting what is known 
as the equal-mileage rate. Eeonomically there can be no doubt 
whatever that this legislation was founded on a wrong princi- 
ple. If the amounts paid by the public are in any degree to 
correspond to cost of the services rendered by the corporations, 
then the distance that a person or thing is carried has very 
little necessary connection with the cost of carriage. 

This principle is perfectly well established, and has been re- 
peatedly dwelt upon in the reports of this Board. Its truth 
can be made very apparent by a simple illustration. Lynn is 
ten miles irom Boston and Chicago is a thousand. An article 
of merchandise going to the one p ace or the other has to be 
received, ‘handled, stored, placed on a car and forwarded ; 
on reaching its destination it must be unloaded, stored, 
and delivered to the company, or received and unloaded 
by the consignee ; in either case, the car is rily subject 
to delays during which it earns no freight. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is very apparent that the fixed cost incurred by 
railroads in the work of transportation—that cost which is 
common for all articles or persons, no matter how long or short 
a distance they are carried—must constitute a very consider- 
able part of the whole cost. So obviousis this fact, that it is 
well known that tbe corporations earn large net profits on their 
long business at a third or quarter of the rate per mile, which 
is barely remunerative on short business. The simple and ob- 
vious fact, that wheels earn money while they are in motion, 
has constantly been disregarded by those seeking to frame 
laws regulating fares and freights. Ifa car be loaded with pas- 
sengers or goods and started on a journey of 2,000 miles, the 
wheels of that car are steadily carning money for days to- 
gether, though moving, perhaps, at low rates ; if, however, the 
cost of starting that car, including the fixed outlay of the cor- 
poration in officers, employees, station buildings, real estate, 
rolling stock and road-bed—an outlay which is in large degree 
the same for long transportation or for short—if this cost has 
to be distributed over a few miles only in which the wheels are 
in motion, then it is evident that the cost of transportation per 
mile must largely increase. If it is limited by law and not 
allowed to increase, then the long traffic must pay a loss on the 
short traffic. 








As regards merchandise, this is so apparent it needs only to 
be’stated to be understood. Of course this economical prin- 
ciple must not be confused with the abuses perermetet by the 
railroad corporations in charging heavier rates to intermediate 
than to competing points, or with the extortions at times prac- 
ticed on local business.’ 

As regards the carriage of passengers it is equally true. The 
longer the distance traveled the greater the profit on each pas- 


senger, and, numbers bejng equal, the cheaper he can be car- 


ried. In practice it is apparently otherwise, as it is notorious 
that fares for short distances are the lowest ; but this is appa- 
rent only, and is due to the numbers transported. The accu- 
mulation of small profits, by dividing the cost of running the 
train among vast numbers of persons, operates in exactly the 
same way as if it were distributed over a great distance meas- 
ured in miles. 

The equal-mileage laws were, therefore, founded on the erro- 
neous —— that the fare or freight should be proportioned 
to the cost of carriage, and the cost of carriage was held to be 
uniform without regard to distance. An infinite number of 
acts based on this principle are to be found in the statute 
books of this country. Nowhere, however, has the system been 
more persistently followed out than in Ohio. In that State 
there are at least nine distinct rates for the transportation of 
passengers and freight, authorized by law, and yet others are 
under discussion. The matter has been incessantly legislated- 
upon, and yet the State Railroad Commissioner, in his report 
for the year 1870, asserts these laws are the most fruitful 
source of complaint, and that ‘there is not a railroad in the 
State, whether operated under a special charter or the general 
law, upon which the laws regulating rates are notin some way 
violated nearly every time a regular passenger, a freight, or 
mixed train passes over it. 

**On those roads where scrupulous efforts are made to act 
within the limits of the law, it is violated in some instances by 
oes om A ery ong who fail to purchase tickets an excess of 
regular ticket fare, and inothers by charging an excess of the 
legal rate for short distances, upon the purchase of tickets ; 
and in almost every instance where light and bulky articles, 
such as furniture, willow-ware, feathers and the like, are car- 
ried, a greater rate per ton per mile is charged than the law 
allows, and articles of a hazardous nature, or of my value, 
are charged in excess of their true weight. While this is done 
often without complaint, and the justice of the rule is conceded 
by many, it is nevertheless a violation ofthe law.” * * * 

“A strict enforcement of the provisionsof the law would, 
however, compel some companies to ultimately suspend busi- 
ness, prohibit the transportation of certain articles by rail, or 
compel their transportation below actual cost.” 

In their report for 1872, the Commissioners referred to the 
English — of Parliamentary trains as an exceptionably 
successful result of legislation on fares and freights. The law 
in this case was intended to compel the companies to provide 
certain slow and cheap trains at a low rate of fare for the vast 
ee of the very poor class which is to be found in Great 

ritain. This result it was implied the law had accomplished. 
The report of the ens Committee, which has just 
been referred to, throws grave doubts on this conclusion. On 
the contrary, the Committee says that ‘The history of the 
traffic in third-class passengers affords a strong argument 
against attempting to foresee and provide for a want of this 
description by ——— general, compulsory and permanent 
obligations on railway companies. It has been shown that Par- 
liament, anxious to protect the lower classes, at any rate, 
from the — monopoly of railway companies, im- 
posed special obligations on the companies supposed to be in 
favor of these classes, and attached to these obligations a 
special exemption from railway taxation. It has also been 
shown that railway companies, in their own interest, are now 
dving for third-class passengers more than Parliament ever 
thought of requiring ; that third-class traffic is one of the most 
growing sources of profit, and that the present operation of 
special legislation on tho subject is to give a very ques- 
tionable exemption from general railway taxation, to create 
confusion and litigation, and to give the companies induce- 
ments for withholding from third-class pessenaets facilities 
which they would otherwise give. The ill-success of this at- 
tempt may well justilyshesitation in entering upon further gen- 
eral legislation of the same kind.” 

The familiar law in force on the New York Central road, and 
which is very frequently cited as an instance of the successful 
o; eration of simple laws regulating fares, is of a different 
character. Under it twocents per mile is the regular fare 
which the road is allowed to charge, and the rule applies to all 
trains, descriptions of travel, or rates of speed. No package, 
commutation or season ticket is sold at any reduced rate, and 
consequently the man who travels every day and by accommo- 
dation train pays exactly the same rate (2 cents) per mile as he 
who travels once a year by express. 

When a similar law, applying to all roadsin the Cgmmon- 
wealth paying more than 8 per cent. dividends per annum, was 
proposed in the Legislature of 1871, the discussion upon it 
elicited such unexpected results from its operation that the 
measure was rejected. For inst , though the bill was_lim- 
ited to roads paying annual dividends of 8 per cent. and up- 
wards, the effect of competition made it apply to other roads 
which either paid less dividends, or, in some cases, had never 
paid any dividend at all; practically threatening such roads 
with bankruptcy. Again, there is not a considerable business 
center in the Commonwealth which is not surrounded by towns 
in which people have settied, built houses, and effected every 
arrangement for residence, relying upon a regular and very 
-— access byrail to their places of daily business. A law 
which substituted a uniform rate of 2 cents a mile for the 
commutation rates at which such persons now travel would 
necessitate an entire change in their modes of life. Such 
a system might work well where a community has a 
up under it; if, however, suddenly by act of Legislature 
introduced into a community which has established itself 
under the discriminating tariffs always hitherto in use 
in Massachusetts, the mmissioners do not see how 
it could fail to produce most disastrous results. 
How serious, as regards reguiar season-ticket passen- 
gers, such a change would be may be inferred from an 
examination of the tables at the close of this report (No. 127). 
It will be seen that those who travel most on the roads of this 
State, instead of paying 2 cents per mile, now pay but from 1} 
cents to 14 cents per mile. 

Tho rule of uuiform mileage rate is also wholly opposed to 
the fundamental principle of taxation, that the burden should 
in all cases be so imposed as to rest most heavily where it will 
be least felt. The man who travels every day over a given 
route has a right, on every principle of economy, to buy a pas- 
sage at wholesale rates, and to him a concession is a matter of 
great moment; whereas it is of comparatively little conse 
quence what he pays, within reasonable limits, to the man who 
travels very rarely. A law, therefore, which imposes an addi- 
tional cent per mile on the daily traveler to give it to the occa- 
4" 7 “’ not seem to place the burden of taxation where 
it is least felt. 


The Commissioners are inclined to believe that the system of 
discriminating rates now generally in use on the Massachusetts 
roads is not only more profitable to the corporations than the 
uniform price per mile system of the New York roads, but it at 
the same time is more advantageous to the traveling commu- 
nity through its practical adjustment of the burden. 

he equal-mileage rate has not only been found to be wrong 
in principle, but its universal application is apparently out of 
the question. It might indeed be practicable—if its expedi- 
ency were admitted—if all the railroads in the State were con- 
solidated into one corporation and operated by one responsible 
management, In such case it would be possible to strike an 
average, and, by making the profits of one portion of the 
system counterbalance the losses on another, arrive 








at the basis ofa law. Such a policy of consolidation, however, 
has never been encouraged by the Legislature of Massachu- 


managers control about sixty miles each, varying from 250 
miles in the case of the Boston & Albany to less than six in 
that of the Fall River, Warren & Providence. These corpora- 
tions represent almost every conceivable form of railroad exist- 
ence: some are very wealthy, others are very poor, and yet 
others are bankrupt; some pay dividends, but many do not ; 
some are through roads, others are local branches; some run 
through large cities and through a level and densely Fp mono 
region, others are constructed through broken and sparsely 
settled districts ; some tind their profit in carrying pastengers, 
others in carrying freight, and yet others in the two combined; 
some derive a large income from the suburban travel of those 
holding season tickets, others have scarcely any local travel at 
all. To take such a syst«m as this and to apply to it one hard, 
unyielding law of charges, would be an experiment which the 
members of this board are not prepared to recommend. | 
their opivion it would be not only wrong in principle, but im- 
possible of application. 

It remains to consider the expediency of special Jaws regulat- 
ing in detail the charges of particular roads ; and general laws 
classijying roads, and regulating charges in accordance with 
such classifications, discriminating for all the possible differ- 
ences of condition or vicissitudes of traflic. é 

The precedents for special laws regulating in detail the 
charges of certain roads to which alone they are applicable, 
are very numerous in European legislation. They have, how- 
ever, by no means, resulted gen eae 7 Of them the 
Parliamentary Committee of 1872, says: “Legal maximum 
rates afford little real protection to the public, since they are - 
always fixed so high that it is, or becomes sooner or later, the 
interest of the companies to carry at lower.rates. The same 
thing is true of terminal charges. The circumstances are 80 
various and so constantly changing that any legal maxima 
which might now be fixed would probably be above the charges 
now actually made, certainiy far above those which will here- 
after be made. Indeed, attempts made in 1861 and 1866 to fix 
a maximum for terminals broke down, because the only maxi- 
mum that could be agreed upon was so much above the charge 
then actually made to coal-owners that the coal-owners feared 
it would lead to a rise in that charge.” 

And again: “The attempt to limit rates and fares by the 
principle of fixing a maximum has almost always failed in prac- 
tice, and is almost always likely to fail, for the simple reason 
that the Parliamentary committees and authorities by whom 
such limits are decided, cannot do otherwiee than allow some 
margin between the actual probable rate, as far as they can 
forecast it, and the maximum rate; and cannot foresee the 
contingencies of competition, of increase in quantities, of facili- 
ties or economy in working, or of alteration of commercial con- 
ditions, which may occur in the course of years after such lim- 
its have been arranged by them.” 

The result of thirty years of successive and wholly abortive 
effort in this direction in Eogland has been that Parlia- 
ment has at last settled down in the conviction that the 
development of and necessities of trade in practice always 
have nullified, aud inevitably must nullify the provisions of 
special acts, no matter how carefully and skillfully they may be 
prepared. This, too, has hitherto resulted from common con- 
sent, all parties recognizing the fact that these enactments did 
not possess the flexibility absolutely requisite tu the move- 
ments of modern commerce. ; 

In the United States the difficulties in the way of this class of 
legislation would be infinitely greater than in England. There 
the several roads are, at least, throughout their entire lengths, 
under the control of one central legislative power. In America 
this is not the case. Few roads of any importance lie wholly 
within the limits of any one State, and the process of consolida- 
tion is rapidly reducing the number. Practically, in every 
case, the laws of any one State apply only to the segments of 
an entire line, The real seat of an existing grievance is often, 
therefore, a thousand miles removed from the point where it 
makes itself felt, and where the remedy is asked for. Were 
these difficultics all removed, the most serious difficulty of 
all would stili remain. ‘To be done successfully, this work must 
be done very thoroughly and very intelligently ; those having 
it in charge must be thoroughly informed on the whole theory 
and practice of transportation by rail, and fully alive to ull its 
fluctuations and vicissitudes. The labor involved, if the laws 
were to remain anything more than dead letters on the statute. 
book, would consequently be enormous, and any Legislature 
which undertook it must not only remain in continuous session, 
but must contain within itself an unusual proportion of rail- 
road experts. Under any other conditions, the experience of 
Great Britain would but repeat itself. 

The only other method of dealing with the subject which 
suggests itself is through general laws classifying roads and 
regulating charges in accordance with these classifications, in 
such a way as to allow for all probable differences of condition 
or vicissitudes of traffic. Thisis the plan now most in favor in this 
country, and a number of attempts have been made to devise a 
satisfactory form of law to meet the case. One of these has 
been placed upon the statute book in Illinois, and others have 
been “Yr: and ‘submitted to the Legislatures of other 
States. It is impossible to speak certainly of such a system in 
advance; but the Commissioners are unable to find in it any- 
thing which has not been repeatedly tried with unsatisfactory 
results elsewhere. It is the English measure of maximum 
special rates generalized so as to cover the case of several cor- 
porations instead of one. It would appear that the more such 
measures are cxtended in their operation the more complex 
they become, and the greater, must be the difficulties in the 
way of their successful operation. Whatever weight attaches, 
therefore, to the experience which has been earned respecting 
the simpler and eariier experiments, attaches in a yet greater 
degree tu the more general and complex. The Legislatures 
undertaking to deal with the subject have but a partial juris- 
diction over it; under the effect of competition, the laws in- 
tended to be applicable unly to roads of one class become appli- 
cable to those of anotber ; there is no discrimination as regards 
special requirements, either of localities or corporations, pro- 
vided they fall within the lines of classitication, and a passen- 
ger road may find itself put on the same footing as a minerat 
road ; it is almost an impossibility that any.measure could be 
framed at once sufficiently precise and sufficiently flexible to 
meet the requirements of so complex a system, and even if it 
were possible to frame it, it is extremely improbable that it 
could pass the ordeal of any legislative body. 

The final difficulty with all legislation of this class is its ex- 
cessively dangerous and politically es ery tendency. It 
forces the corporations, whether they wish to come there or 
not, into the lobby of the Legisiature and the rooms of com- 
mittees and commissions. They are forced there for the pro- 
tection of their interests ; for the essence of the system is that 
certain persons, whether the Legislature itself or officials des- 
ignated by the Legislature, have devolved upon them the re- 
sponsibility of establishing the revenue of property belonging 
to others. The Commissiouvers have grave doubts as to the suc- 
cess ofany effort at the regulation of the railroad system which 
practically effects a separation between the ownership of a rail- 
road and its management. 


Entertaining these views as to the result of their investiga- 
tions, the Commissioners have not thought it expedient to re- 
port any bill or form of Jaw, in which it would be apparent that 
they themselves entertained little confidence. It is unnecessary 
to add, however, that should the Legislature, or the Joint Com- 
mittec on Railways, arrive at a different conelusion as to the 
expediency or practicability of legislation of the nature of that 
under discussion, the members of this Board will contribute 





setts. There are, accordingly, now in this State no Jess than 
| Sfty-ave corporations, owning on an a forty miles 
of road each, w some thirty-five distingt boards of 


every assistance in their power toward maturing an effective 
meagure, 
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Editorial Announcements. 








Correspondence.— We cordially invite the co-operation of the rail- 


road public in affording us the material for a thorough and werthy 
raliroad paper. Railroad news, annual reports, notices of appoint- 
ments, resignations, etc., and information concerning improvements 
will be gratefully received. We make it our business to inform the 


public concerning the progress of new lines, and are always glad to 


receive news of them. 





setae ap yo -~= mane and, if acceptable, | roid, that the greater the amount of profitable traflic the 
pay liberally for them. Ar concerning railroad manage- a iti f 
£ dngtaeing, yelling alec and inate: ty eee 7 less may be the average rate, and that any addition o 


acquainted with these subjects, are especial’y desired. 


Inventions.—No charge is made for publishing descriptions of what | vaflic necessary to produce a given income. 
we consider important and interesting improvements in railroad 
machinery, rolling stock, etc.; but when engravings are necessary 


the inventor must supply them. 


Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly understood that we will which must go over that line, and it is usually for this 

entertain no proposition to publish anything in this journal for pay, traffic that the road is constructed. Simplify the matter 
We give in our editorial | by supposing a road with but two stations, one at a port 
columns OUR OWN opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting and important to 


EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS. 


our readers. Thosewho wish to recommend their inventions, ma- 





chinery, Nes, Anancial schemes, ctc., to our readers can do so | Port our road and pay interest, the profit in carrying at 
fully in our advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us to recom- | that rate being 50 per cent. 
mend them editorially, either for money or in consideration of adver- | station affords stone for which there is a demand 


tising patronage. 


The error commonly made is in assuming that the rate 
of profit should be uniform on all traffic. It will not be 
difficult to show that a uniform rate of profit must neces- 
sarily limit traffic and compel the payment of the income 
on the investment by a smaller amount of business—that 
is, make higher rates necessary. 

Take, for instance, a railroad 100 miles long in a direct 
line between two markets, and suppose that a line 150 
miles long, of the same cost per mile, bas its termini at 
the same cities, serving a country at some distance to one 
side of the short road. Now it being granted that the 
roads shall earn a certain fixed interest. on the invest- 
ment, be it5 or 10 per cent., the gross traffic on each must 
earn this interest. We give uniform rates—that is, rates 
giving uniform profits in proportion to expenses—to all 
non-competing stations sufficient to produce this in- 
come. If we make similar rates to termini, 
those of the long line must be the highest, and therefore 
it will get no through traffic. Unless, therefore, it gives 
lower proportional rates for the competing points—that 
is, unless it discriminates against the way stations be- 
cause of the competition at the termini—the way traffic 
must pay the entire income. The policy in this case, and 
in all cases of competition for traffic, is to accept any 
rates at competing points which will pay a profit over 
expenses. If our long line has to pay 6 per cent. interest 
on $7,500,000, or $450,000, the way traffic will pay the 
whole if no discrimination is made in favor of the com- 
peting points, perhaps at an average profit of 40 per cent. 
But by accepting through traffic of a million of dollars 
which pays only 10 per cent. profit, the charges on way 
traffic will be reduced by $100,000, or abou: 9 per cent. 
It is evident that the traffic of a road must support that 


traffic whatsoever which more than pays all the expenses 
of carrying it decreases the average rate on the other 
And th's just and advantageous discrimination of rates 


may be made where competition does not exist. On 
almost every line there is a certain amount of traffic 


and the other in a district where the only shipments are 
wheat. A rate of ten cents a bushel «nables us to sup- 


Now a quarry at our wheat 


at the port, but only at prices which leave 








UNJUST DISCRIMINATIONS. 





The decision of the Illinois Supreme Court on the law | !024 of stone carried at low rates reduces the tax 
prohibiting the collection of a larger amount for carry- | Wich must be levied on the wheat, and the farmer is 
ing freight any given distance than for carrying it a benefited by a discrimination in rates which enables the 
greater distance, the text of which we publish elsewhere, 
was doubtless anticipated by nearly all good lawyers at 
The Court, in substance, 
says that the Legislature can only prohibit unjust dis- 
criminations, and that all companies charged with violat- | ¥¢ oMly aim to show that the fact of carrying a ton a 
ing such a prohibition must have an opportunity to show greater distance for less money, or one kind of freight for 
that the discriminations complained of are not unjust— | /“** pre/it, as well as a less sum absolutely, than another 
that is, substantially, that a judicial tribunal must decide | “es not prove an unjust discrimination, and that such 
It is hard to | discriminations are in fact often necessary, and for the 
see how else any semblance of justice could be done to benefit of those shippers who pay the highest rates and 


all familiar with the subject. 


the justice or injustice of the complaint. 


the carrier. 
But this decision opens another question of the great 


est importance and extraordinary complexity and difli- 


culty: What is an unjust discrimination? The Cour 


decides that the Legislature may properly prohibit such 


discriminations, whether between persons or places. I 


also says that the fact of competition at one place and a | long as it gets rates which pay it any profit. 
want of it at the other will not justify a discrimination | decided by the Illinois Supreme Court, it was the short 


against the latter. 


In this latter statement the Court, we have no doubt, 


has erred. It was not one of the points comiug up fo 
decision, and the examination of it and expression on i 
were entirely subsidiary. 


In the current discussions of the relations of the rail- 


roads to the State, we hear one side classing the raiload 


as pure monopolies, aud the other treating of them as |" the investment—or else give up that traffic entirely 


subject to the ordinary laws of competition. 
about half right and half wrong. 


Both ar 


This is not everywhere true, but it is, we believe, quit 


generally sa in Illinois; and, in the existing condition of | too often are. 
things, it is the law under which transportation compa-| tions must be exercised. The very establishment of a 


nies must work. 


Thus the problem for the companies should be: given | against one place and in favor of another, against one 
the amount of profit to be made upon the investment, to| group of 
adopt the policy which will give the largest net receipts. | So 


While for a large part | traffic, if they should make it up at all. 
of their traffic railroad companies have no other check 
on rates than the diversion of industries and population | nations by railroad compaaies which are of extreme diffi- 
to other lines, or the checking of growth on their own, 
for another large part they are, for the largest part of| fication for arbitrary discriminations of any kind; and 
the time, subject to a competition which seems to be} there can be none for such as give advantages for traffic 
close in proportion to the want of it on the other traflic. 


a profit of but 10 per cent. on the charges 
for transportation. It is evident that every car- 


quarryman to enter the market ani contribute to the sup- 
port of the road. 

We do not argue that there are no unjust discrimina- 
tions, or that such discriminations should be permitted; 


profits. Competition is often exccssive and not 
.| infrequently makes rates absolutely unprofitable, 
to the disadvantage of all non-competing points. 
t| But so long as competition is permitted at all, 
it is better for the non-competing points on any line 
t | that their line should carry from the competing points so 
In the case 
route which was complained of, and the rates at the com- 
peting point (Bloomington) are kept down, apparently, 
r| more by a Toledo than by a Chicago railroad. In this 
t | cave the two. Chicago roads seem compelled to carry lum- 
ber cheaply from Chicagc—at a rate of profit, doubtless, 
which if applied to all the traffic would make the net 
gs | earnings unduly small and return an insufficient income 


e| and make up the loss by increased charges on other 


There are other questions connected with the discrimi- 


culty. We were about to say that there can be no justi 


e | given on account of such ownership and control, as they 
But in some matters arbitrary discrimina- 


‘station, for instance, is necessarily a discrimination 


land-owners and in favor of another. 





or property owned or controlled by company officers, if | carrying it out well. 


trains. The more the population can be concen- 
trated the fewer the necessary stops, the fewer the 
stops the greater the average speed, the greater the speed 
the better for the suburban travelers and the suburban 
traffic. But if we fix a station on this pretty hill, will 
not the owner of the beautiful river bank half a mile fur- 
ther, and the man who has laid out a paradise of gardens 
amile beyond that, charge that we have discriminated 
against them unjustly? We have discriminated arbi- 
trarily, as we had to, for the discriminations had to be 
made ; and having half a dozen fortunes to distribute, 
anda gross of candidates for them of apparently equal 
claims, we give the favor to six and witbhold it from a 
hundred and thirty-eight. 








STATE OWNERSHIP. 





We publish this week a large amount of matter con- 
cerning the relation of the State to railroads, a subject 
which is considered with unusual interest at this time in 
some parts of the country, and indeed presents itself 
with almost every session of the Legislature in some 
States. The part of the report of the Massachusetts Rail- 
road Commissioners on ‘‘The Regulation. of Freights 
and Fares by Law,” which we republish, gives the con- 
clusions on the subject of regulating laws which have 
been reached by the most competent tribunal in the 
country, after years of study more profound, extensive 
and minute than has been given to it, in this country at 
least, by any other person or body. This fact—that it is 
a decision made with a full knowledge of the subject— 
gives unusual weight to its conclusions. These are, sub- 
stantially, that the subject is too complex in its nature 
to be regulated by inflexible Jaws, and that all attempts 
at such regulations, whether in Europe or America (and 
the number and variety of them have been great), have 
failed either in justice or effectiveness, or both. 

in the speech made by Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
dr., in behalt of the Commission, (a speech called out by 
propositions now before the Legislature to utilize the 
Hoosac Tunnel, the property of the State, in a new 
through line from Boston to the West) we have the Com- 
mission’s solution of the problem. They would have 
the State abandon all attempts to regulate rates, etc. 
by statute,and make it the manger of a part of the 
railroad system of the state, for the purpose of putting 
a check on the management of all the private lines. 
This, it must be understood, is not because they believe 
the State can manage railroad business more economic- 
ally or effectively than a private corporation, but because 
it can do it more unselfishly ; and, while they believe the 
competition of the State would check overcharging and 
arbitrary rules and conduct on the part of private cor- 
porations, they believe also that the competition of the 
private corporations, working to make the greatest possi- 
ble profit with thé least possible outlay, would tend to 
force the State to maintain an economical and wise man- 
agement on its part. 

This proposition, coming as it does from Mr. Adame, 
carries more weight even than is due to his familiarity 
with the question at issue; for, as every one who read his 
speech on the political issues last summer will know, Mr 
Adams is an extreme opponent of the interference theory 
of government, would have the State engage in no ine 
dustry for the sake of profit, and has no faith in its ability 
to doany work better or more economically than it is done 
by individuals who are interested in the profits of such 
work. But the business of transportation by rail, he con- 
cludes, is not subject to the competition which governs 
nearly all other business; at least, is so removed from 
competition as to withdraw it from the operation of ordi- 
nary economical laws. And his plan of State ownership 
is adopted chiefly or largely because he believes by it 
competition will be introduced, and railroad business re- 
turned to subjection to the laws which govern ordinary 
business. 

This proposition is opposed, on the part of the public, 
by the argument that the State is likely to be inefficient 
and uneconomical in its management, and that, therefore, 
it will either fail to form a check on the other railroads, 
or do so by rates which will not pay the State, and make 
necessary a considerable tax. This argument is a strong 
one; for though some things are done well and economi- 
cally by governments, it is usually by governments with 
a more centralized power and a more skilled and perma- 
nent civil service than exist in this country, and where 
the “man inside politics” is less of a power. Whatever 
virtue there may be in the plan can only be exercised by 
But the Commission have faiih 
that the competition of the private corporations will bave 
great influence in compelling good management, and 
that the managers of a State road will be further im- 
pelled toward economy by the certainty that the people 
of the State would not continue the experiment int 
their employment) if it did not pay. 





in fixing the stopping places of suburban 





On the part of the railroad companies, an objection ~is 
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made that the State would be likely to establish rates which 
would render their traffic unprofitable: but this is on 
the supposition that the State would be satisfied with an 
insufficient profit or with none at all. So long as the 
State aims to do its business at a satisfactory profit, there 
will be no danger to the other companies ; for they will 
certainly be able to do work as economically as the State. 

There are some considerations which might lead the 
corporations to favor such an experiment ; for it would 
be likely to demonstrate (in case the State road should 
be worked profitably) the fallacy of so many 
of the popular complaints against railroads in a 
way which would reach the people more generally 
and convincingly than any arguments or reports of cor- 
poration experiences can ; and the endless interferences, 
actual or threatened, which do more or less injury, 
would be brought nearly to an end. This is a result 
well worth trying for. We shall never have done with 
needless, costly and harmful interferences until the pub- 
lic understands better the nature of the business of trans- 
portation and the complexity of the laws which govern 
it. If such knowledge is effectively and generally taught 
by the operation of a State road, that will be a public 
benefit, truly, but one, too, which will be of especial 
value to the railroad companies. 





Ilinois Railroads. 





The tables inthe Illinois Railroad Commissioners’ Re- 
port are singularly devoid of the information which at 
this time would be most interesting in the State, espe- 
cially in investigating the “ extortionate profits” said to 
he made by the companies. There are tables of stock, 
and of funded and floating debt, but none of payments 
for dividends and interest, and so it is impossible to tell 
from the report what has been the income paid on the in- 
vestments made in Illinois railroads. We see, however, 
that of the twenty-eight “classified companies” (includ- 
ing nearly all those having road in operation before last 
July) only eight made any dividends, and three of these 
have but a few miles of road in the State. The dividend- 
paying companies, however, had a little more than onc- 
half of the mileage of the State. Calculating roughly 
the proportion of dividends for Illinois according to the 
mileage in that State, we find the aggregate dividends of 
the Illinois railroads, for the last year reported, to have 
been about $6,200,000 ; and, as their paid-in capital stock 
is $128,421,656, this is an average of less than 5 per cent. 
—the companies which divide 10 per cent. making up for 
those which divide nothing. 

Probably on the whole the mileage in the State is 
somewhat more productive than that out of it; but while 
the Illinois Central and the Chicago & Northwestern 
earn much more per mile in Illinois than their average, 
all the Lastern lines must earn much less, as they have 
scarcely any local traffic in Illinois. 

Of course dividends are not the final measure of profit; 
fora company’s bonded debt might equal the value of 
its property, and it might expend a large net income in 
improvements an‘ additions to its property, which would 
become profitable hereafter. It is, however, a nvtadle 
fact, and one not well enough understood, that most of 
the Illinois raiiroads pay no dividends, and that all the 
dividend-paying lines have termini in Chicago. (A coal 
road which publishes no reports may be an exception.) 
Several lines, however, are likely very svon to be able to 
pay dividends, and some of them promise to become very 
profitable lines. So far, however, their income has been 
absorbed in interest payments and necessary improve 
ments. 

Another serious omisssion in the report is the total pas- 
senger ard tonnage mileage,by which alone can we ascer- 
tain the average receipts for transporting a passenger or 
a ton of freight one mile. We have, however, the total 
mileage of trains, and dividing the aggregate receipts and 
expenses by this we have 88 per cent. as the average ex- 
penses and $1.84 as the average receipts per train mile. 
This includes working trains as well as those carrying 
traffic, however, and as the former are legitimately one 
of the expenses and add nothing directly to receipts, they 
should be excluded. If the column headed ‘ other” 
(than passenger and freight trains) in the report includes 
only working trains, the traffic-train mileage was 27,493,- 
784 miles, the earnings per train mile were $1.57 and the 
expenses $1.03. In Massachusetts, from much more accu- 
rate returns, the average cost per train mile is put at $1.31, 
and the average receipts at $1.81. Thus we seem to have 
net earnings of 54 cents per train mile in Illinois and 50 
cents in Massachusetts, which of course is the income on 
the capital invested. The returns of “cost of road and 
equipment ” show an investment equal to $8.04 per train 
mile, so the net receipts were a little less than 7 per cent. 
on theinvestment. The funded debt of the companies is 
equal to five-elevenths of the whole cost, and as the in- 
terest on this debt is probably on the average as much as 7} 


were necessary to save the companies from bankruptcy 
—leaving nothing to the stockholders. If these latter 
were to sacrifice one-half of their profits (whether di- 
vided or not), the traffic could have been carried at an 
average reducticn of about 8 per cent., and where corn 


was carried for 12} cents per bushel, it might have been 
carried for 11}. 








The Value of Science to Railroad Men. 





A late number of Jron—a new technical paper recently estab- 
lished in England—contains a very interesting article on this 
question, with some comments on the discussion at the last 
Convention of the Master Mechanics’ Association on the use of 
steel. The writer says: 


“No engineering question is, at this moment, more vaguely 
defined than the subject of this article. The evidence of vari- 
ous authorities, any one of whom is entitled individually to re- 
spect, is so conflicting, the circumstances under which their 
experience has been derived vary so much, that now, in spite of 
all that the Bessemer process has done for the manufacture, 
not simply of steel, but for all those:ntermediate grades which 
occupy the debatable ground of semi-steel, mild steel, etc., the 
great question, of where it is best to use steel, and where iron 
is the preferable material, appears almost as far from definite 
solution as it was twenty years ago. 4 * * * * # 

‘Last June a very interesting discussion on the report of a 
committee on Boilers and Boiler Materials took place at Boston, 
U. 8., and some of the statements made by the various master 
mechanics, to their Association, bear directly on this subject.” 
After giving an abstract of the discussion referred to, the 
writer says: 


** We fail in the endeavor to arrive at some tangible result of 
the discussion, which seems altogether inconclusive as to the 
merits of steel as compare with iron in boilers, more particu- 
larly for furnace-plates. All the speakers came from widely 
different districts, and their several experiences were gained 
under circumstances of the most diverse description. If the 
discussion teaches anything at all, it is that the mere collection 
of disjointed experiences, — without systematic observa- 
tion, is almost valueless. For example, in no case was there a 
complete history given, from the ore to the end of the career 
of a single plate, either steel or iron; we find no analysis of 
any plate; and no conception can be formed of the percentage 
of carbon, or sulphur, or of phosphorus, that was present ; no 
analysis of the fuel is given, nor record of the constituents of 
‘the water used in any single instance. When scientific socie- 
ties will fairly investigate a matter of such importance in a sys- 
tematic and connected manner, reliable and complete evidence 
may be forthcoming ; but not otherwise. 

‘Tn regard to the future of steel boilers, while certainly the 
tendency is still in favor of steel, yet the superior reliability of 
iroa enables it to maintain its ground. But, in fact, we gather 
from.most of the evidence before ro at present that no 
definite verdict can as yet be returned in favor of steel or iron. 
We require to know experimentally what are the constituents, 
and their proportions, in the case of each material, that answer 
best with defined particulars of fuel, water, steam pressure and 
modes of patie the plates tcgether. Let these conditions be 


important question in some satisfactory way. In the discus- 
sion referred to, being recent, all the speakers were thoroughly 
ractical men. Their experiences covered a wide range of con- 
itions, and they employed both American and English mate- 
rials of all brands; and yet no useful and practical conclusion 
can be drawn therefrom.” 
We have frequently called attention to the profit which 
must result from the application of 9 higher order of 
scientific training to railroad operation. There is something 
very depressing about the total indifference which the majority 
of railroad managers manifest with regard to the qualifications 
of the persons whom they place in charge of their machinery, 
road and other departments. We think we may safely state 
that in alarge majority of cases, when a candidate offers himself 
for any of these positions, such a thing as inquiring into his 
scientific attainments never occurs to those who have the ap- 
pointing power. We have before us now a letter received re- 
cently from one of the most intelligent master mechanics we 
know, whois young and ambitious. He is entirely self-edu- 
cated, but wide-awake to every practical application of science 
or knowledge to the operation of railroad machinery. He 
writes : “Good men are not paid enough, and for this reason 
they are driven to seek more lucrative positions. I must say 
that I feel that way myself, and I am now giving my leisure 
time to the study of higher branches of railroading. I must 
either have more money for the service I am now performing 
or I shall seek another position. I like the machinery depart- 
ment best: itis my forte; but Iam poor and must look for a 
business that will pay me better.” That many others occupy- 
ing similar positions feel as our correspondent does, we know 
from personal intercourse with them. Thata policy which 
drives tho most intelligent men out of the employ of companies 
whose business is more complicated, and which requires a 
greater amount and more varied knowledge than that of almost 
any private manufacturing establishment, seems to be a very 
unwise one. 

There is, of course, another side to this question, which is 
very forcibly stated in the same paper from which we have al- 
ready quoted. In discussing the management of iron works, 
Mr. W. Mathieu Williams says: 

“Why is it that even at the present day, when all admit the 
value of science in its applications tc manufactures, we still 
hear so many complaints of opposition and prejudice against 
scientific improvements and improvers? Does it all arise from 
ignorance among practical men, or is there something else un- 

erneath that is not quite so visible to outsiders? ‘There was 
a time when I should pretty confidently have answered this 
question by attributing all to ignorance; when, had I seen a 
black-faced perspiring puddler sneering at the learned sugges- 
tions of a weil-dressed and courteous university professor, I 
should, without further inquiry, have concluded at once that 
all the ignorance was on the puddiler’s side, and ali the science 
resided with the professor ; but subsequent experience behind 
the scenes of iron works, etc., has taught me some rather un- 
palatable lessons in this direction ; has shown me that in many 
cases the scientific gentleman, paying a patronizing visit to the 
puddler’s farnace, and making his patronizing expositions and 
suggestions, may really be talking arrant nonsense, the shal- 
lowness of which tbe illiterate puddler perfectly understands 
and appreciates, although unable to refute in learned phrase. 
Such displays of learned ignorance are far more common than 
most people suppose, and I suspect that they occur more fre- 





per cent., average net earnings of 28 cents per train mile 


fairly settled, and then it may be ve to decide this very | Mid! 


there that they have most commonly come under my own ob- 
servation. 

‘It isnot at all surprising, then, that the puddler, or other 
workman, who has witnessed a few of such exhibitions cither in 
the form of verbal disquisitions, or of so-called practical experi- 
ments, should acquire a prejudice against all sort of * schemers’ 
and ‘theorists,’ as he calis them, and should become very 
sceptical concerning the application of science to his own busi- 
ni 


es8. 

“This scepticism and opposition is not likely to be removed 

by sending raw university men to teach the technical bearings 
of science to shrewd artisans. A man who has merely gone 
through the course of study necessary for the acquisition of 
his university degrees and honors, however high, has merely 
completed one-half of his education, as far as experimental or 
practical science is concerned ; and if he imagines otherwise, he 
is likely to make such a display of his ignorance of the other 
half as will lead his artisan pupils to despise his teaching al- 
together.” 
That some railroad companies have had experience comewhat 
similar to that indicated by what Mr. Williams has wiitten, we 
know quite well; butit only proves that education is not com- 
pleted when the university degrees and honors are conferred. 
Of the two, the practical experience is much the most important 
qualification in the management of railroads, but the two com- 
bined are what is needed, and either one without the other is 
only the half of an education. 








Railroad Speed in England. 


The Engineer gives the following rates of speed attained by 
the express trains of nine of the larger companies having their 
terminiin London. The writer says that no doubt it would be 
possible to show that other companies run trains as fast or 
faster. The speeds given are from the time-tables of the com- 
panies, and may therefore be regarded as reliable. The mean 
averages given are determined by taking the total time occu- 
pied in running the total of the distances shown, and dividing 
the latter by the number of hours occupied by the journey, 
The fastest speed is that made between two stations only : 
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It will be seen that the time of the Great Western Company, 
which is an average of 53} miles per hour in a run of 773 miles, 
is the fastest given. This, the writer from whom we glean 
these facts says, “is no doubt the fastest running to be found 
anywhere, even for the shortest distances, the ‘ lightning- 
expresses’ of America included.” 

He further says: ‘‘ The examples of runs of 50 miles and up- 
ward without stopping are numerous. The contiuvental trains 
of the London, Chatham & Dover run from Herne Hill to 
Dover, a distance of 74 miles, without stopping ; and the South- 
eastern, between Cannon street and Dover, 75} miles. The 
Great Western run from Paddington to Swindon, 774 miles, 
without stoppage; the Great Northern from London to Peter- 
boro, and from Grantham ,to York, 76] and 843 miles respect- 
ively; while the London & Northwestern Company’s Irish 
mails run from Chester to Holyhead, a distance of 853 miles, 
occupying 2 hours and 7 minutes in the journey, without stop- 
ping, being the longest run recorded.” 

From the various examples we have quoted, it will be per- 
ceived that the oft-mentioned “ mile-a-minute” speed is, to 
say the least, somewhat apocryphal. A few of the above-men- 
tioned trains may at times attain such an extreme velocity, but 
it can only be on some unusually favorable bit of road, and 
Inaintained at the most for afew minutes only. There is the 
best evidence for stating that such a speed is scarcely ever ex- 
ceeded, and that sufficient time is always allowed for even the 
fastest trains to perform their journey to time, without ap- 
proaching nearer than by several miles an hour to such a fancy 
velocity. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Ramnoap Gazette has information of 
the completion of track on new railroads, as follows: 

Port Royal.—Completed between Port Royal, 8. C.,°and An- 
gusta, Ga., by the laying of 17 miles of track in Sou‘h Caroline. 
Cairo & St. Louiz.—This 2-feet gaugo road has been extended 
southward 7 miles to Red Bud, Ill. 

This. is a total of 24 miles of new railroad. 








THE Cost oF THE REVERE AccrpEnt to the Eastern Railroad 
Company that corporation reports to have been $434,781.88, 
nearly all claims having been settled. This is a sermon on the 
subject which stockholders at least ought to find very im- 
pressive, as the amount was about 11 per cent. on their stock. 
Although this is perhaps the largest amount ever paid out on 
account of a single accident, it only illustrates the bad econ- 
omy of a policy which does without the best machinery and 
appliances, and postpones needed repairs (and, we might say, is 
unwilling to pay for the best ability in officers), in order to 
gave money. All the improvements the Eastern has made since 
the Revere accident, intended to make the road safer, cannot 
have cost it nearly so much as this one accident. A great many 
companies have similar lessons, only not quite so harsh, but 








quently in ironworks than anywhere else; at any rate, it is 


some of them seem very slow to understand them, 
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Report of the Chicago & Alton Railroad Com- 
pany. 





‘The company has rendered its report for the year 1872, being 
the tenth annual report. The lines operated by this company 
at the close of the year 1872 were: 


Chicago to Joliet (ander perpetual lease)...........--+...00-++ 38 
Joliet to East St. Louis (owned).... ........0..-000 ceeeeeeeee 242 
Dwight to Washington, with branch to Lacon (owned)..... .. 79.8 
Bloomington to Godfrey—St. Louis, Jacksonville & Chicago 

Railroad (perpetual leaee)....... 2.2... sce eens ee ere wee eees 150.6 
Roodhonse to Louisiana (o*ned)............6- 60+ + we eep scene 37.6 
Louisiana to Jefferson City—Louisiana & Missouri River Rail- 

road (under perpetual lease) ..............2eeceeeeececeee ees 101.1 

BON PRRacic onesccccace Saneieiei senna dieninngien tegatana 6419.1 


On the “main line” between Chicago and East St. Louis 
there is 30} miles of donble main track and 61} miles of side 
tracks. Oa the several other lines the aggregate length of 
side track is 26.65 miles, making a total on all the lines of 884 
miles of side tracks. That part of the Louisiana & Missouri 
River road between Louisiana and Mexico (on the line of the 
St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern Railway) was open for traftic 
at the commencemeut of the year. The line from Mexico to 
Fulton, 244 miles, was opened for traffic March 6, and the line 
from Fulton to Jefferson City, 254 miles, July 16, 1372. 

The average mileage worked during the year was 631 miles, 
against 5253 miles in 1871. : 

The equipment at the close of the year consisted of 144 loco- 
motives (131 coal-burners and 13 wood-burners), 19 of which 
were purchased during the year from the Schenectady Loco- 
motive Works. The car stock on the road at the same time 
consisted of 12 Puilman palace sleeping cars, 5 Pullman diving 
cars, 57 passenger coaches, 4 baggage cars, 9 baggage and mail 
cars, 3 baggage and express cars, 8 express cars, 1,614 house 
freight cars, 151 combination (house and stock) cars, 397 stock 
cars, 739 platform cars, 11 drovers’ cars, 1 paymaster’s car, 7 
tool and wrecking cars. 

Six first-class coaches, 2 baggage cars, 200 box cars, 100 
stock cars, 100 platform cars, 46 cembination cars, 4 drovers’ 
cars, 1 tool carand 1 wrecking car were constructed at the 
shops of the company and added to the car equipment. One 
paymaster’s car, 20 house cars and 20 platform cars were con- 
structed to replace cars burned at the Chicago fire. 

This property was represented by the following: 

CAPITAL STOCK, 
SN ain Sa entbacncisdincnmeseceane stdapoons $8,929,500 
RIT o0:0t chs Chad actnaeekecrsmien ac weeeeeee 2,425,400 
-——_—— $11,355,300 
BONDS AND OTHER OBLIGATIONS. 


Pr ferred sinking fund bonds............ ...+.- $199 000 
PIII WIS inc wics cr dcacsdscedcsdecs 2.383.000 
WOMEN Bats. des adeddecciscnccucsteasxees 1,€87,000 


-—— 3,669,000 
First. and second-mortgage bonds issued by the St. Louis, 
Jacksonville & Chigago Raiiroad Co, on line be- 
tween Roodvouse and Louisiana, payment of princi- 
pal and interest assumed by this company, as per 
terms of sale of road ........ 752,000 


Common stock sold in pursuance of ‘consent of stock- 
holders given in response to circular dated April 15, 
1872, to be issued and delivered September 1, 1875.... 995,600 


$16,771,900 















EARNINGS. 
187°. 1871. 

From passenger traffic. ...........0.+--- $1.329,714 83 $1,273. 793 44 
Frees RCISM AGEs... ccccccccccerccse 3,607,842 90 3.740 203 07 
From express companies..... ........ 94.863 65 84.919 42 
From transporting U. S. maile.......... "7,171 64 74.080 51 
From miscellaneous sources ............ 46,927 69 105,913 76 
$5,156,325 71 $5,278,910 23 

EXP: NsE3. 
For conducting transportation......... 902,508 95 2,652 30 
For motive power .............. aaaeen 910.273 49 829,298 56 
For maintenance of way......... ......- 861,575 64 976 819 18 
For maintenance of cars........0.se.e+++ 335,214 83 390,163 02 
For general expenses ...........0...-+-6 133,747 01 133,533 74 
For iaxes, State, county and municipal. 128,858 30 117,757 97 
y ee i --- $3,277 178 27 = $3.080,824 77 
UG CUNMID, cisicivnosacesaceckd $1,879,147 44 $2,198,085 46 


The surplus of $446,955.81 at the close of 1871 swelled the in- 
come account to $2,326,103.25. 


The disbursements were : 





Interest on bonds of all classes............- $299,224 78 
Interest on scrip convertible September 1, 
SGOR Satwesss <eeacedecuns Smee 6db48 % 9.431 37 
OR I ORI insisted cs cisenceseckincce 82,000 00 
Rental paid Joliet & Chicago Railroad Co., 
exclusive of sinking fund............... 133 736 65 
Rental paid St. Louis, Jacksonville & Chi- 
ins 55.0 ce cnnedies ccaiecs 240,000 00 
Rental paid Louisiina & Mo. River Rail- 
SR Ta na dinedevine ned: 464080b0ns cade 112,454 17 
Dividends, Nos. 18 and 19.............--....1,135,020 00 
Government tax on dividends, &c.......... 10,403 13 
-——-——- $2,022,330 10 
Balance, December 31, 1872..............-. TE $303,773 15 


These disbursements were therefore $143,183 in excess of thie 
net earnings. 
IMPROVEMENT ACCOUNT. 


In pursuance of the terms proposed in a circular addressed 
to the stockholders of the company, under date of April 15, 
1872, 9,956 shares of the common stock of the company were 
sold at par to stockholders of record, on the 6th day of May 
ensuing, in the proportion of one share to each ten shares held 
on that day. Payment for the same was made by installments 
June 1, August 1, and September 2. At the date last named, 
scrip was issued, bearing interest at 7 per cent. per annum, 
psyable semi-annually, and convertible into common stock 
September 1, 1875. 

The amount received for this special account (interest 

having been adjusted at? per cent. per annum) was....$995,630 41 
There*has been expended during the year for locomotives, 

cars, buildings and other additions to the property of 


the company.......--... digi; hen enn 686.5600 ston kees.ccee 962,534 62 
PRG cs cknbeneennidneboeonecnts scccuceene coccce $33,095 79 


The gross [receipts from traffic were $122,584.52, or about 
2 3-10 per cent. less than those of the preceding year. The net 
receipts were $318,938.02, or about 144 per cent. less than those 
of the preceding year. The gross receipts were at the rate of 
$8,172-per mile in 1872 and $10,040 per mile in 1871; and the 
net receipts were $2,978 in 1872 and $4,181 in 1871. 

The working expenses (exclusive of taxes) amounted to 61 
| cent. of | yore receipts ; including taxes 63 6-10 per cent. 

uring 1871 the operating expenses were 56 13-100 and 58 36-10u 
per cent. respectively. 

This increase in expenses and decrease in earnings are thus 
explained by the President : ' 

“‘The causes that have produced this unsatisfactory result, 
may be mainly traced to the ‘Chicago Fire,’ and are, therefure, 
exceptional. During the greater part of the year, owing to 
the destruction: of warehouses, it was impossible to obtain 
storago for grain arriving at Chicago on your line, without re- 
sorting to very expensive expedients, the cost of which was 
charged in the account of operating expenses. For a consid- 
erable portion of the year storage could not be had at any cost, 





Traffic in grain to Chicago ceased, and was forced by different 
channels te other markets. 

“Tbe transportation of grain and lumber comprise the most 
important part of the traflic on your lines, and the measure of 
the latter is determined by the amount of the former to a very 
great degree ; for the reason that the farmer generally makes 
his purchases of lumber with the proceeds of, and at the place 
where he finds a market for, his grain. With a much larger 
amount of grain in the country than during the preceding 
year, the amount a to Chicago over your line was re- 
duced 1,500,000 of bushels, and the return freights in lumber 
were reduced nearly 80,000,000 of feet. 

**At nearly every important station on your line we have 
competition by other railways for eastern-bound traffic, and 
the through rates are thereby very much reduced. Under 
ordinary circumstances the comparatively low cost of lake and 
canal transportation, of which we take advantage during the 
season of navigation in forwarding freight to the Atlantic 
cities, enables us to obtain fair rates upon our part of the 
through route; but during the past year the capacity of the 
lake vessels was found to be quite inadequate to meet, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary demands, the very extraordinary one for 
transporting materials for the rebuilding of Chicago. The re- 
sult was an advance of from 200 to 300 per cent. in lake freights, 
which compelled us to accept very much less than our usual 
proportion of the through rate. 

‘There has been expended during the year $83,284.54 in re- 
placing or in paying for property destroyed at the Chicago fire, 
and not covered by insurance. ‘Thatsum has also been charged 
in the accounts of operating expenses. 

** On lines like yours, where very few persons travel except on 
business, a reduction of freight traffic from any cause, reduces 
the passenger traffic also in some degree. Other causes, how- 
ever, such as the general increase of population and business 
of the country, have resuited in more than balancing the reduc 
tion, and the receipts for the year show an increase of $55,- 
921.39, or 44-10 per cent. The number of passengers trans- 
ported during the year was 772,506, an increase of about 8 per 
cent. over the preceding year. Of the whole number 54 per 
cent. were through passengers, and 943 per cent. way passen- 
gers.” 

The tonnage carried, though 6.88 per cent. greater than in 
1871, produced 34 per cent. less earnings, owing toreduced rates. 
The aggregate carried was 3,203,597,161 pounds, including 486,- 
000 tons of coal. The coal traffic was greater by 254 per cent. 
Of the entire tonnage, 11.26 per cent. was through and 88.74 
local freight, 

The property has been kept in condition equal to any in the 
West, and 2,500 tons of steel rails, 4,823 tons of new and re- 
rolled iron rails, 108 tons of spikes, 200 tons of splices and 
boits, and 176,662 cross-ties were used in repairs and re- 
newals of track during the year, and side-tracks measuring 10} 
miles in theaggregate were constructed. Other newconstruc- 
tions were the building for general offices in Chicago, 15 new 
stations, 2 engine houses, 11 water stations, etc. 

The cost of motive power per mile run was 22.11 in 1872 
against 23.69 in 1871, a decrease of 1.58 cents per mile. 

The fuel consumed amounted to 89,084 tons of coal and 14,- 
968 cords of wood, aud the average distance run was 40 miles 
per ton of coaland 42 miles per cord of wood. The mileage of 
locomotives was 3,902,102—16 per cent greater than in 1871. 

The traffic brought by the leased Jacksonville Division to the 
main line during the year amounted to $495,414.70. 

During the three winter months, the ice blockade at the 
Louisiana ferry eens much cut off traffic in connection with 
the Louisiana & Missouri River Railroad. For the rest of the 
season, 19,699 cars, or an average of 84 daily, crossed the river. 
The cost of the ferry for the year was $75,300, and the revenue 
from the cars which passed, computed at the rates of the Quin- 
cy bridge, would have been $82,360. The necessity of a bridge 
is urged, and the present traffic is believed to be sufficient to 
meet the interest on the cost of one, at no greater tax than 
that required by the ferry. Estimates made indicate that one 
can be built of stone and iron for considerably less than 
$1,000,000. 

The traffic on the 50 miles between Chicago and Wilmington 
(over which most of the coal traffic is conducted) has reached 
the utmost amount that can be safely conducted on a single 
track, and, as itis constantly increasing, it will be necessary 
to lay a second track this year. The cost of such a track laid 
with steel is estimated at $950,000. 








CHICAGO RAILROAD NEWS. 


Michigan Central. 

The freight embargo at Detroit has been entirely removed, 
the Michigan Central loaning 14 of its engines and a large 
number of its cars to the Great*Western Company to en- 
able the latter to carry off the accumulated freight on the Can- 
ada shore. The Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw Division, now 
completed to Otsego Lake, 1s to be extended 50 miles to Lake 
Huron, at the mouth of the Sheboygan River (about 20 miles 
southeast of Mackinaw City), next summer. The route north 
of Saginaw lies through a dense pine forest for almost the en- 
tire distance, and saw mills are erected along the line as fast as 
it is opened. 


Chicago & Northwestern. 

The time table of the La Crosse, Trempealeau & Prescott, 
and Madison Extension roads, which took effect February 
16, shows trains running from Elroy to Camp Douglas Junc- 
tion, 13 miles, over the West Wisconsin road, from Camp 
Douglas to Sparta Junction, 28 miles, over the La Crosse Divis- 
ion of the Milwaukee & St. Paul, from Sparta to Winona Junc- 
tion, 23 miles, over the new line of the Northwestern, and from 
Winona Junction to Winona, 30 miles, over the La Crosse, 
Trempealeau & Prescott. The trains of the Milwaukee & St. 
Paul road use the same line from Camp Douglas Junction to 
Sparta Junction, and from Winona Junction to Winona. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
This company will have 500 new cars on the first day of April, 
art of which are being constructed at the manufactory of 
Vells, French & Co., of Chicago. The company have just re- 
ceived the last installment of 30 new engines for tho past year. 
It now owns 216 engines, exclusive of those on leased lines, 
The company have just ordered six new switching engines. 


Chicago & Pacific. 

Mr. Dobbins has recently returned from the East, where, it 
is understood, he has made ample arrangements for putting the 
road on a good financial basis. Twonew locomotives have been 
added to the stock of the road, and a considerable number of 
freight and passenger cars arein process of construction in 
Michigan City. 








PERSONAL, 


—Mr. Milton Sessions, of St. Albans, Vt., who has for a long 
time been Master Car Builder of the Vermont Central Railroad, 
has resigned that ec hem to become Superintendent and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Taunton Car Company, at Taunton, Mass. 

—Mr. Wilson Eddy, Master Mechanic of the Boston & Albany 
Railroad, was recently presented with a handsome astronomical 
clock, valued at $250, by the employees of the road. . 





@eneral Qailroad Wews. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 








—Mr. W. C. Thompson, for about two years Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent of the Union Pacific Railroad, has been 
sent to London by the Union and Central Pacific as their 


‘*General Foreign Agent,” having his office, we believe, at No. 


22 Moorgate street. 

—Mr. James Anderson, General Superintendent of the Wil- 
mington, Columbia & Augusta Railroad, has 
also General Superintendent of the Charlotte, Columbia & Au- 
gusta road. 


—Mr. John S. Farlow has been chosen Vice-President of the 
Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland Railroad Company. i 

—Mr. Elisha Atkins has been chosen President of the Little 
Rock & Fort Smith Railroad Company in place of C. G. Scott. 
J. M. Cummings has been chosen Treasurer in place of E. L. 
Adams; George Everett, Managing Director; and 8. B. Beau- 
mont, General Superintendent in place of Asa Hodges. 

—Samuel McD. Tate has been chosen President of the West- 
ern Railroad Company of North Carolina, in place of L. C. 
Jones ; G. P. Erwin has been chosen Treasurer in place of W. 
A. Stedman; H. C. Cowles, Secretary; and A. Colman, Chief 
Engineer. 

—Ransom Gardner is President, C. Cowgill, Vice-President, 
E. W. N. Ellis, Secretary, J. H. Defrees, Treasurer, T. J. Wells, 
General Superintendent, and J. E. Benhem, Geucral Freight 
and Ticket Agent of the Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan Rail- 
road Company. 

—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Cincinnati 
& Springfield Railroad Company, at Cincinnati, February 26, 
the following directors were chosen for the ensuing year: R. 
M. icaneine, Glendale, O.; Robert H. Shoemaker, Seth 
Evans, Oscar Townsend, J. H. Devereux, H. B. Hurlbut, 
Cleveland, O.; Rush R. Sloan, Sandusky, 0.; J. N. Kinney, 
Cincinnati, O. Messrs. Hurlbut andR. H. Shoemaker are new 
directors, taking the place of Horace F. Clark, of New York,and 
Selah Chamberiain, of Cleveland. 

—At the annual meeting of the Utica, Chenango & Cortland 
Railroad Company, at Cortland, N. Y., recently, the following 
officers were elected ; David B. Parce, of Otselic, N. Y., Henry 
R. Randall and N. P. Hitchcock, of Pitcher, N. Y., directors ; 
Allen B. Smith, of Cortland, President ; D. B. Parce, Vice- 
President; Norman Chamberlain, of Cortland, Treasurer ; 
Frank Place, Secretary, and Horatio Ballard, Attorney. 

—Mr. 8. Woodward has been appointed Genera) Superintend- 
ent ot the Indianapolis & St. Louis Railroad, in place of O. 8. 
Pease, resigned. 

—Mr. 0. W. Cooke has been appointed Auditor of Traffic Re- 
ceipts; A. B. Proal, Auditor of Disbursements; and J. 8. Hu- 
nichen, General Accountant of the Erie Railway. 

—Mr. D. E. Culver has been chosen Vice-President of the 
New York & Oswego Midland Railroad Company, in place of 
Hon. E. P. Wheeler, resigned. Mr. John R. Clarke has been 
appointed Treasurer, in place of D. L. Follett, who has been 
Acting Treasurer since the death of Mr. Walter L. Conkey. 

—Mr. B. E. Smith has been chosen President of the Missouri, 
Iowa & Nebraska Railroad Company, in place of M. F. Drake. 


—Mr. J. E. Wooten, late Assistant Superintendent and Engi- . 


neer of Machinery, has been appointed General Superintendent 


of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, in place of G. A.- 


Nicholls, chosen Second Vice-President. Mr. L. B. Paxon, late 
Master Machinist at Reading, has been appointed Engineer of 
Machinery. Mr. J. B. White, late Assistant Comptroller, has 
been appointed so in place of David J. Brown, ap- 
ointed Secretary. Dr. D. Jones, late First Auditor, becomes 
ssistant Comptroller, and John Heebner is appointed First 
Auditor. 

—Mr. J. C. Reinhart has been appointed Superintendent of 
the Catawissa & Williamsport Branch of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad. 

—Mr. F. 8. Leonard has been appointed Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Southern Division, and Mr. T. J. Carlile, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of-the Northern Division of the Alabama & 
Chattanooga Railroad. 


—Mr. C. R. Thomas has been chosen President of the Atlan- 
tic & North Carolina Railroad Company, in place of Hon. E. R. 
Stanley. 

—Mr. H. J. Heydex has been appointed General Freight 
Agent of the Boston & Albany Railroad. 


—Mr. George 8. Frink has been appointed Cashier of the 
Connecticut Western Ratlroad, in place of C. Burrall, resigned. 

—Mr. W. W. Barnes has been appointed General Superin- 
tendent of the East Alabama & Cincinnati Railroad, in place of 
R. A. Hardaway. : 


—Mr. F. H. Harris has been appointed Chief Engineer of the 
North & South Railroad of Georgia, in place of W. J. Winn. 


—Mr. P. B. Groat, long of the Hannibal & St. Joseph Rail- 
road, has been appointed General Ticket Agent of the St. Louis, 
Kansas City & Northern Railway. 

—Mr. E. J. Brooks has been appointed General Freight and 
Ticket Agent of the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago Rail- 
road, in place of T. W. Armstrong, General Freight, and 8. K. 
Hooper, General Ticket Agent, 

—Mr. James Salisbury has been appointed Master Mechanic 
of the Huntington & Broad Top Railroad, in place of J, Caffrey. 
Mr. B. A. Knight has been appointed Purchasing Agent of 
the same road. 


A circular from the President of the Canada Southern Rail- 
way Company announces that at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, held February 17, 1873, Mr. F. N. Finney, heretofore 
Chief Engineer and Superintendent of the road, was appointed 
General Superintendent. 

—At a meeting held at Elkton, Md., February 25, the stock- 
holders of the Elkton & Massey’s Railroad Company a 
by the choice of Hon. Jacob Tome, of Port Deposit, Md., as 
President, and Dr. Mackall, J. Peach, J.C. Price, W. M. Knight, 


G. Biddle, Sewell Green, of Delaware; and Alexander Wilson, . 


of Kent County, Md., as directors. 

-——Mr. Thomas H. Doyle has been appointed Superintendent 
of the Osage Division of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rail- 
way. Mr. Doyle has been a conductor on the road. 


—Mr. Robert W. Geiger has been appointed General Manager . 


of the Continental Fast Freight Line. 


—Mr. John P. Usher has been chosen President of the Law- 
— _ Southwestern Railroad Company, in place of J. W. 
cMillan. 


—The annual meeting of the Maine Central Railroad Com- - 


pany was held at Augusta, Me., February 26, aud the following 
board of direcfors elected: Richard D. Rice, Darius Alden, of 
_ Me.; John B. Brown, Horatio N. Jose, Lewis Pierce, 
of Portland, Me.; Abner Coburn, of Skowhegan, Me.; Noah 
Woods, L. Strickland, of Bangor, Me.; George M. Patten, of 
Bath, Me.; Anson P. Morrill, of Redfield, Me.; George L. Ward, 
of Boston, Mass. Messrs. Pierce and Woods are new directors, 


replacing R. B. Dunn and A. D. Lockwood, who declined re- 
election, Richard D. Rice was re-elected President, Anson -P.. 


Morrill Vice-President, and Josiah H. Drummond Clerk. It 
had been reported previously to the election that the Nastern 


been appointed - 
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Railroad Company had secured a controlling interest in the 
stock and that an entirely new board would be chosen, but the 
changes made are unimportant. 

—Mr. C. P. Johnson, for two years past Train Master of the 
St. Louis & Southeastern Railway, resigned March 1. A cor- 
respondent says: “Mr. Johnson has been connected with this 
road ever since it — for business, and his management of 
the transportation department has been a success. He leaves 
the road to engage in other business, and carries with him the 
regrets of the employees of the road generally.” Mr. D. C. 
Rice, of the Vandalia Line, succeeds Mr. Johnson. 


—At the annual meeting of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
pore ay at Philadelphia, February 26, E. W. Clark was re- 
elécted President, and the old board of directors was re-elected 
as follows: Francis R. Cope, Francis C. Yarnall, George F. 

ler, Philip C. Garrett, Charles Wheeler, George Whitney, 

exander Biddle, Samuel Thomas, Philadelphia, Pa.; Fisher 
H-zard, John Leisenring, Mauch Chunk, Pa.; and Charles 
Parrish, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

—Mr. John O. Short, of Danville, Ill., has been chosen Presi- 
dent of the Paris & Danville Railroad Company, in place of 
Hiram Sandiord. 

—Mr. R. P. Woolsey, who for seventeen years has been Train 
Dispatcher on the Illinois Central Railroad in Chicago, has re- 
—_ his — in order to accept the superintendency of 
telegraph lines on the Indianapolis & St. Louis Railroad. 
Mr. D. 8. Bailey, of Champaign, takes his place in Chicago. 

—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Northern 
Central Railway Company, held in Baltimore, February 26, the 
following board of directors was elected: William Calder, Har- 
risburg, Pa. ; A. E. Kapp, Northumberland, Pa. ; Thomas A. 
Scott, Edward C. Biddle, John M. Lee ao Jacob P. Jones, 
Wistar Morris, Strickland Kneass, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Henry 
Welsh, York, Pa.; Benjamin F. Newcomer, George Small and 
Samuel M. Shoemaker, Baltimore, Md. The only change is 
the substitution of the name of Strickland Kueass for Edmund 
Smith. J. D. Cameron was re-elected President, J. N. Du Barry, 
Vice-President, and R. 8. Hollins, Secretary. 


—Mr. John Kilkeny has been appointed General Traveling 
Passenger Agent of the Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington 
Railroad. 

—Mr. E. R. Rather has been appointed Auditor of the Mem- 
phis & Charleston Railroad, in place of C. L. Anderson, re- 
signed. 

—John H. Perry has been appointed General Ticket Agent 
of the Memphis & Little Rock Railroad. . 

—Mr. M. G. Moist has been appointed Superintendent of the 
Memphis, Carthage & Northwestern Railroad, in place of G. A. 
Burt. 

—Mr. H. G. Onderdonk has been chosen President of the 
Wilmington, Charlotte & Rutherford Railroad Company, in 
place of S. N. Martin. 


—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Spring- 
field & Illinois Southeastern Railway Company, held at Spring- 
field, IUinois, February 26, the following board of directors was 
elected: Thomas 8. Ridgeway, Charles Carroll, Shawneetown, 
Ill. ; Alexander Starne, I’. W. Tracy, George N. Black, Tt 
W. Norris, ————,, Iil.; C. A. Beecher, Fairfield, Ill.; H. R. 
Hurlbut, ‘I. P. Handy, Oscar Townsend L. M. Hubby, Cleve- 
land, O. ; E. C. Dawes, Cincinnati, O.; M. H. Bloodgood, New 
York. The only change made was ir the substitution of L. M. 
Hubby for William Collins, of Cleveland. ‘The board subse- 
quently re-elected Thomas 8. Ridgeway, President; C. A. 
Beecher, Vice-President; M. H. Bloodgood, Treasurer, and 
George N. Black, Secretary. 

—The stockholders of the Chicago & Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany have elected the following named gentlemen directors for 
the ensuing year: T. 8. Dobbins, R. M. Hough, W. L. Pease, 
George Youngs, John 8. Wilcox, George 8. Bowen, W. B. How- 
ard. The offivers were elected on the 14th ult., as follows: T. 
§. Dobbins, President ; George 8. Bowen, Vice-President and 
Treasurer ; W. T. Hughes, Secretary; J. 8. Wilcox, Solicitor. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 





—The earnings of the Erie Railway for the week outing Feb- 
ruary 23 were : 1873, $340,484 ; 1872, $323,514; increase, $16,970, 
or 54 per cent. 

—The earnings of the Louisviile & Nashville Railroad for the 
month of January were: 1873, $477,200; 1872, $401,064; in- 
crease, $76,136, or 19 per cent. 

—The earnings of the St. Louis & Southeastern aw (con- 
solidated) for the third week in February were $23,088.87, The 
earnings of the St. Louis Division for the same week were: 
1873, $14,022.04; 1872, $11,787.35 ; increase, $2,234.69, or 19 per 
cent. 

—The earnings of the Kansas Pacific Railway for the third 
week in February were: from passengers, $20,770.20; freight, 
$27,810.27 ; mails, $2,055.31 ; total, $50,635.78. Of this amount, 
$3,438 was for transportation of troops, mails and government 
freight. 

—The earnings of the Dorchester & Delaware Railroad for 
the year 1872 were $22,791.89; the operating expenses, $15,- 
616.64, or 684 per cent. of the earnings, and the net earnings, 
$7,175.25. ‘Ine increase in gross earnings over the preceding 
year was $1,312.17, or 6} per cent. The earnings were at the 
rate of $691 per mile. ‘The road is 33 miles long, and its prin- 
cipal traffic is in fruits, vegetables and other market products. 

—The earnings and expenses of the Northern Central Railway 
for the year 1872 were as follows : 








Grass Earnings .....--ccrccorccerccccee cccessoces snceed $4,593.820 19 
Expenses (74% per cent. of earnings)......++...+--+++« « 3,437,050 97 
Net earnings.......... 6b cud cbenecss Dadbauices e+ eee $1,161,769 22 


—The receipts of the Grand Trunk Railway ot Canada for 
the week ending February 8 were : 1873, £30,500 ; 1872, £32,800; 
decrease, £2,300, or 7 per cent. 

—The receipts of the Great Western Railway of Canada for 
the week ending February 7 were : 1873, £21,314 ; 1872, £16,674; 
increase, £4,640, or 27 5-6 per cent. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Connecticut Central. 

The contract for building this road from East Hartford, 
Conn., to the State line near — Mass., has been let 
to Willis, Phelps & Co., of pringtield, The distance is 20 
miles and the contract price is a 


ut $25,000 per mile. 
Massachusetts Oentral. 

Plans are being matured for the construction of a branch line 
from Amherst, Mass., north to Turner’s Falls, on the Vermont & 
Massachusetts, a distance of about 15miles. The line would be 
—— to and not far from that of the New London Northern 
road, 


Indiana South & North. 

The directors of this company have decided to issue bonds on 
the road in three divisions, as follows: The Northern Division 
from Brazil, Ind., north to a junction with the Cincinnati, 
Lafayette & Chicago road near Orwell, a distance of 85 miles. 
Of this division, 15 miles, from Attica to Veeder’s, on the In- 





dianapolis, Bloomington & Western, is completed, and the com- 

y hopes to build 35 miles more during the coming season. 
e Center Division will extend from Brazil south to Bloom- 
field, in Greene County, 40 miles. It isintended to commence 
work on this section in the spring. The Southern Division will 
extend from Bloomfield south to Newbury, on. the Obio River. 


Corning, Cowanesque & Antrim. 

This is the name of a new company formed by the consolidation 
of the Blossburg & Corning, whose road extends from Corning, 
N. Y., south to Lawrenceville on the Pennsylvania State line, 
15 miles, and the Wellsboro & Lawrenceville, whose road runs 
from Lawrenceville southwest to Antrim, Pa., 37 miles, making 
the consolidated line 52 miles long. Both roads have been for 
somo time leased by the Fall Brook Coal Company, and will 
continue, as heretofore, to be operated in connection with the 
Tioga Railroad, which extends from Lawrenceville south 33 
— to Fall Brook, Pa. The roads are used mainly for coal 

raffic. 


Port Royal. 


The last rail was laid on this road February 28, and the line 
is now complete from Port Royal, 8. C., to Augusta, Ga., a dis- 
tance of 110 miles. Its coast terminus has one of the few 
deep-water harbors south of New York—very much better than 
those at Charleston and Savannah, to both of which, how- 
ever, the Port Royal Railroad can give an outlet through the 
Charleston and Savannah Railroad, which it crosses 20 miles 
from Beaufort. It affords a direct outlet for the Georgia Rail- 
road and the lines with which it connects. 


Mississippi Valley & Western. 

Quincy papers say that this company has succeeded in nego- 
tiating the new bonds of the consolidated company and have 
purchased iron for the extension to St. Louis. 


Natick & Sherborn, 


A company by this name has been formed to build a railroad 
from Natick, Mass., south to Dowse’s Corner, on the Framing- 
ham and Mansfield road, a distance of about three miles. 


St. Louis to Omaha. 

The St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern Company now runs a 
through passenger train, with Pullman sleeping cars, between 
St. Louis and Omaha, connecting with the Union Pacitic for San 
Francisco. This train leaves St. Louis at 8:30 a. m., and for 
the latter part of the route passes over the Kansas City, St. Jo- 
seph & Council Bluffs Railroad. 


Northern Oentral. 

At the annual meeting of this company in Baltimore, Feb- 
ruary 27, the board of directors recommended that the road 
be leased to or absorbed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, provided it could be done on an equitable basis. ‘The 
matter was referred to a committee which is to report to an 
adjourned meeting of the stockholders. 1t is understood that 
negotiations have been going on for some time, the principal 
difference being as to the rate of interest to be paid on the 
stock by the lessees. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
for some time held the controlling interest in the stock, but, it 
is said, now desires to acquire complete control by lease, in 
order to facilitate arrangements for the traffic of the Philadel- 

hia & Erie road, which passes over the Northern Central from 

arrisburg to Sunbury. 

There is said to be much opposition to the lease among the 
stockholders, and after the adjournment of the annual meeting 
one of them obtained an injunction restraining the directors 
from taking action towards leasing the road. 

The road extends from Baltimore, Md., through Harrisburg, 
Pa., to Sunbury, 138 miles, with an extension from the depot in 
Baltimore to the wharves at Canton, four miles. The Shamo- 
kin Valley & Pottsville Railroad, from Sunbury to Mt. Carmel, 
28 miles ; the Elmira & Williamsport road from Williamsport to 
Elmira, N. Y., 78 miles ; the Chemung Railroad, from Elmira 
to Watkins, 22 miles, and the Elmira & Canandai road, from 
Watkins \o Canandaigua, 47 miles, are operated under lease, 
making in all 317 milesoperated. By the jast published annual 
report, that for 1871, the — stock was $5,601,700, the 
funded debt $7,718,602.09 and the floating debt $1,006,849.89. 
The — paid for the last two years have been 6 per cent 
annually. 


New York & Philadelphia. 

The bill granting a charter to this company, which is in fact 
the National Railway Company, came up on its third reading in 
the New Jersey Senate thovlag previously the lower 
House), and, after a long and exciting debate, failed to pass, 
the vote being 11 against to 10 for the bill. This probably puts 
an end to the prospect of the passage of any through d 
bill this session, as it seems to ve decided that a majority of the 
Senate will not vote agains} the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, and it is certain that the lower House will pass no bill 
which is even suspected of being in the interest of that com- 
pany. 

Long Island. 

Surveys are being made for an extension of the Port Jeffer- 
son Branch, from Port Jefferson east to the main line at River- 
head, a distance of about 20 miles. 


Athol & Enfield. 


The directors of this company have accepted the supplement 
to the charter recently passed by the Massachusetts Legisla- 
lature, which changes the name of the company to Springfield, 
Athol & Northwestern, and authorizes the increase of the capi- 
tal stock to $850,000. 


Boston, Barre & Gardner. 

The route by which the extension of this road will enter Win- 
chendon has been finally located. It will cross the Cheshire 
Railroad above Prentiss Bridge, and run thence parallel to that 
road, crossing the village streets at grade, to the depot of the 
Monadnock Kailroad. 


Oairo & St. Louis, 

The road is completed to Red Bud, Ill., 15 miles beyond 
Waterloo, and seven miles beyond the last point noted. An 
accommodation train isto be put on at once to run from East 
St. Louis to Red Bud, 38 miles. 


Lafayette, La Salle & Olinton. 

The organization of this company, which ses buildin 
a railroad from Lafayette, Ind., to Clinton, » was perfec 
at La Salle, Ill., February 21. Milo Smith, of Iowa, was elected 
President; W. 8. Lingle, of Lafayette, Ind., Vice-President ; 
Daniel Evans, of La Salle, Ill., Secretary, and T. D. Brewster, 
of Peru, Iil., Treasurer. 'The uames of the directors are Milo 
Smith and Edward H. Thayer, of Clinton, Iowa ; George Clark, 
of Dover, Ill. ; John H. Bryant, of Princeton, Ill. ; W. L. Huse, 
of Peru, IlJ].; Alexander Campbell, of La Salle, Ili., Elmer 
Baldwin, of Farm Ridge, Ill. ; Eli Strawn, of Buckley, Ti ; 
Alexander L. Whitehall, of Watseka, Ill. ; Adams Earl and W. 
8. Lingle, of Lafayette, Ind. ; Ralph Plumb, of Streator, Ill., 
and Lemuel Milk, of Kankakee, Ill. The capital stock of the 
company is tu be $2,000,000, divided into shares of $100. 


Oleveland, Mt Vernon & Delaware. 

The Cleveland (0.) Herald quotes from exchanges a rumor 
that the Pennsylvania Company will, next season, extend the 
Massilion Branch of this road from Massillon to Zoar, on the 
Tuscarawas Branch of the Cleveland & Pittsburgh road, and 
will extend this latter branch from New Philadelphia to Denni- 


99 
son, thus securing a line from Dennison to Cleveland in com 
petition with the e Shore & Tuscarawas Valley. 

Penobscot Bay & River. 


The Bangor (Me.), Commercial says: “ New York contract- 
ors have proposed to construct the road on these conditions 
between Rockland and Winterport: They will build the road 
for $30,000 a mile and receive in pynet $300,000 in money 
and the balance in the bonds of the road at 85 cents on the 
dollar. If the $300,000 in money can be raised, work upon the 
road will be commenced immediately. There is every prospect 
that the sum will be raised forthwith. The Knox & Lincoln 
road will contribute $100,000.” The distance from Rockland 
to Winterport is about 45 miles. 


Maine Central. 


This Company has refused to take the cars of the Boston & 
Maine Company over its road, on account of a special contract 
. —— Company. The case will be cairied before 

e courts. 


New Orleans, Mobile & Texas. 


Work on the bridge over the Atchafalaya, on the Louisiana 
Division, has been commenced. The whole amount of grading 
done west of Vermillionville is now 59 miles. 


Wilmington, Oharlotte & Rutherford. 

The first-mortgage bondholders of this road have obtained a 
decree of foreclosure in the Superior Court of Wilmington, N. 
C. The bondhoiders of the road have compromised with a 
number of creditors of the road who were resisting the jore- 
closure. CO, M. Steadman, E. E. Burrows and J. D. ‘Taylor are 
appointed Commissioners to sell the road after giving forty 
days’ notice. The bondholders assert that they wil complete 
the road to Charlotte by January 1, 1874. 


Texas Railroad Projects. 


The Colorado, Austin & Lampasas Com intends to build 
a railroad from "Austin northwest to Lampesss, 70 miles, 

The Dalias, Palestine & Southeastern Company intends to 
construct a railroad from Dallas southeast to Palestine, 100 
miles, and to extend the road from Palestine southeast to a con- 
nection with the New Orieans, Mobile & Texas. 

Both companies are now asking the Legislature for charters. 
Erie. 

The Port Jervis (N.Y.) Gazette says : “* The locomotive repair 
shop at Port Jervis, heretvfore ender the jurisdiction of the 
Jersey City shop, will, from the 1st of March, be an independ- 
entshop. Mr. J. Van Vechten has been appvuinted Master 
a. of Port Jervis shop, appointmeut to take eflect 

ar ° 

These shops have been much enlarged since the burning of 
the Jersey City shop last summer and now empioy about 450 
men, of whom 260 are in the locomotive shop, and 190 in the 
carrepair shop. ; 

Lake Shore & Tuscarawas Valley. 

A special meeting of the stockholders of this company is to 
be heid at Cleveland, O., March 10, to vote upon ae question 
of extending the road beyond the present terminus at Ubrichs- 
ville, O., and algo to authorize the issuing of bonds by the com- 
pany, and the execution of asecond mortgage upon its railroad 
and property, to secure the payment thereof. 


Texas & Pacific, 


The surveying party from Colorado River eastward has - 
Villines with the line surveyed from the east near the reowah 
illages. 


Ohesapeake & Ohio Oanal. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of this com at Annap- 
olis, Md., February 18, the report of the Comanttce on Bovis 
ion of ‘Tullis was presented, and it was resolved to increase the 
tolis on coal five cents per ton, making the tolls for the coming 
season 51 cents per ton. 


Tyler Tap. 
A company has been organized under this name to build a 
branch railroad, about 18 miles long, trom ‘fyler, Tex., south- 


east to Troupe, on the Red River Divisi i 
& Great Herthicn Railroad. eS ee 


Auburn & Springport. 


A railroad 1s proposed, to extend from Auburn, N. Y., south- 


west to Union Springs, on the Cayuga Lake Railroad, a distance 
ot 12 miles. ‘ 


Schenectady & Susquehanna, 


Of this road, which extends from Schenect 
Quaker Street, on the Albany & Seguehauen ae inte 
Utica (N. Y.) Herald says: 1t will require $150,000 to complete 
the Duanesburg Railroad, and as there are no funds, the prop- 
erty will probably be sold under the mortgages,” 4 


Long Island. 


The company is making surveys fo 
Jefferson Branch to Riverhead. oT ee ne eS eee 


Orawfordsville, La Salle & Northwestern, 
ticles of association of this company were fil i 
Secretary of State of Indiana, Hebreary 28. ee wean = 
scribed is from Crawfordsville, Ind., northwestward through 
Pleasant rong ae Montgomery Cuunty, and Newton and Attica, 
in Fountain County, and through a part of Warren Couuty, Ind. 
to @ junction with the Chicagu, Danville & Vincennes aud To. 
ledo, Wabash & Western railroads at Hoopeston, Lil., a distance 
of 69 miles. The capital stock 1s to be $300,000, : 
Free Railroad Law in Pennsylvania, 

A supplement to the General Kailroad Law of 
which 1s now before the Legislature, amends hy a 
viding that all crossings of public roads and railroads shall be 
made cither above or below grade, provided that connection 
may be made with the railroad of another company, but oply 
by its consent and for the interchange of traftic. ‘The supple- 
ment also provides that no bridge shall be built across any 
river or stream without obtaining the express consent of the 
Legislature, plans having been first submitted by the company 
and reported on by a competent engineer to be appointed by 
the Governor. This supplement, if sed, would pract. 
do away with the free railroad law. ie will be noticed that the 
omens are exactly the same as those of the law now before 


e New Jersey Legislature—which i i inci 
say the least. y Leg’ Ww 18 & singular coincidence, to 


General Railroad Law in New Jersey. 


A law now before the New Jersey Legislature provi 

any number of persons not less than 6 may Ft  - ped 
pany and make articles of association which shail specify the 
route of the road, capital stock (which must be at least $20,000 
per mile), names ot officers, etc. These articles shall be tiled 
with the Secretary of State, but shall not be recorded by him 
until affidavit is made that at least $10,000 in cash has be n 
paid in for every mile of road. When all the stock has been 
naar and 50 per cent. paid in, the company shall have ail 
.. @ powers of any railroad corporation created by special act. 

rhe usual powers as to condemnation of land, etc., are given. 
The building of the road must be commenced withi 


and the road completed within two years, if less than t 30 miles 


long ; if over 50 miles an additional six months’ time i 
for every 20 miles. A majority of the directors ety oa 
dents of New Jersey. The capital stock may be increased to 





$70,000 per mile, and bonds may be 


issued to an amount equal 
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to the capital stock subscribed. The toll to be charged on 
such roads shall not exceed 2} cents per mile for passengers ; 3 
cents per ton per mile for first-class freight and 2 cents for all 
others—this to apply only to oo carried 3 greater distance 
than 20 miles. All highways, streets and railroads must be 
crossed either above or below grade, a provision which it would 
seem very difficult to carry out. Finally, the bill provides that 
companies formed under this act may bridge any river or 
stream only by consent of the Legislature, to whom shall be 
submitted the location and plan of such bridges. This last 
provision would do away with all the advantages supposed to 
arise from a free railroad law, as 1t would certainly be impossi- 
ble to build a railroad of any —- without crossing one or 
more streams, and it would probably be quite as difficult to get 
a charter from the Legislature for every bridge required as to 
et a charter for the construction of the whole road at once. 
he real meaning of this last clause is, probably, that the 
bill is intended to prevent rather than provide for the con- 
struction of new railroads. 
Philadelphia & Reading. 

This company has _ published its spring rates of freight on 
coal, which are as follows, the rates given being per ton: The 
rate from Port Carbon to Richmond, Philadelphia, will be $2, 
with a drawback of 40 cents on all anthracite cval shipped from 
Port Richmond, including city front.. Rato to Philadelphia 
$2.10, with the usual differences from other shipping poiuis. 
Rates to Philadelphia by canal—toils $1.10, freight 65 cents, not 
including unloading as heretofore. Contracts for coal to be 
shipped trom Richmond can be registered until April 1 at tue 
following rates, to be run until December 1, viz.: Lump 
steamer, broken, at 14-40ths of the price of the coal on board 
at Richmond ; chestnut at 140-325ths of the price of the coal on 
board at Richmond; provided the net rate is not less than $1.40 
from Port Carbon. Contracts by canal: Lump, steamer, 
broken and chestnut, from Schuylkill Haven to New York and 
vicinity, can be registered until April 1, to ran until November 
1. Freight and tolls tu be one-half the price of coal at wharf at 
destination, with a minimum of $2.70 from Schuy)kil! Haven. 


Kansas City, St. Joseph & Gouncil Bluffs. 

This company has executed a mortgage of $8,000,000 on its 
road to Arthur Hunneweil, John A. Buraham, Jr., and James 
H. Blake, of Boston, trustees. The proceeds are to be used fir 
the further equipment and improvement of the road, tor addi- 
tional terminal facilities, aud to pay off all floating and other 
debt of the company. The road and branches are about 260 
miles long, making this mortgage at the rate of about $30,800 
per mile. 


Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio. 

Great complaiut is made by the people of Southwestern Vir- 
ginia of the failure of this company to commence work on the 
extension to Cumberland Gap, the construction of which the 
company promised to undertake at the time the consolidated 
company was formed. Many meetings have been held, and le- 
gal proceedings against the company have been threatened. 


St. Louis, Hannibal & Keokuk. 

The Haunibal (Mo.) Gourier reports that this company has 
succeeded in placing a large amount of its bonds, and has pur- 
chased iron enough to lay the track from West Quincy, Mo., to 
St. Charles. 


McGregor Southwestern. 

_ This company has been re-organized aud Judge Williams, of 
the Iowa Eastera Company, elected President. A strong effort 
is to be made to secure the speedy construction of the road. 


St. Louis & St. Joseph. 

In the suit against the town of Lathrop, Mo., to compel the 
payment of interest on bonds issued to this company, the Su- 

reme Court has decided that the recital on the face of the 
Coeds did not estop the corporation from inquiring whether 
the law had been complied with in the issuance of the bonds, 
and that no election having been held to authorize the issuance 
of the bonds, they are not vaiid. 


Atchison (Kansas) Bridge. 

Tho St. Louis (Mo.) Journal, of Feb. 27, says: 

“The King Iron Bridge Company, of Topeka, Kan., has taken 
the contract for building the bridge over the Missouri, at Atchi- 
son, Kan. The price to be paid is $815,700, and the work is to 
be completed in two years.’ 


Missisquoi & Clyde Rivers. 

This newly completed roadis leased under a perpetual lease 
by the Southeastern Counties Juaction Railway Company of 
Canada, and will be operated by the latter company. 
Milwaukee & Northern. saa ‘ 

‘he Appleton (Wis.) Post reporta that arrangements are be- 
leg ele the extension of the Menasha Branch northwest 
through New London to Wausau, a distance of 80 miles. 

St. Joseph, Kansas & Texas. 

~ Acompany by this name has been organized to build a rail- 
road from St. Joseph, Mo., southward through Kansas toa 
connection with the Missouri, Kansas & Texas road. 
Muscatine Western. 

The contract for the grading of afurther section of 21 miles, 
west of the Iowa River, has been let. 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Maine Ventral. 

At the annual meeting of this company recently, the report 
of the board of directors was read. ‘he receipts for the past 
year were as follows: 

From passengers......-:.eceeseeeees cecceccese secseree $877,408 72 





Mrom freight. ..c.ccccccccscccccs coe cocccccccccsccccccce 947,805 1) 
From cabal PB BOUPCOB. 0000 cccccccccccecccccs cocces coves 111.265 38 
Gross ear MingS ..........--ceeeeeeee dcinetsinsaiieeaienl $1,936,479 29 
Operating EXpeMseS...........-.eeeeeeeeeeeeee -- 1,829,641 39 








Net ecarnings.. .........22.200 secececeeesessoeee : 506,837 90 
The gross earnings show an increase over 1871 of $370,209.04, 
or 233 per cent., and the net earnings an increase of $135,266.- 
62, or 283 per cent. The expenses were 63} per cent. of the 
gross earnings, and the gross earnings were at the rate of 
$5,470 per mile. : 7 
‘The mileage of passenger trains during the year was 532,807 ; 
of freight trains, 397,940; of miscellaneous trains, 258,136 ; 
total mileage, 1,187,883. The average cost per train mile was 
$1.12. The number of passengers carried was 672,215, equiva- 
lent to 24,930,491 conte one mile. The increase in passengers 
carried one mile was 3,997,892, or 19; per cent. The trains 
transported 359,286 tons of freight, equivalent to 21,034,916 
tons carried one mile, an increase in tons carried one mile of 
221,186, or1{ percent. The average distance traveled by each 
assenger was 37 miles. 
. The lines operated by the company are the Portland & Ken- 
nebec Division, from Portland to Augusta, 63 miles; the Bath 
Branch, nine miles: the Somerset & Kennebec road, from Au- 
gustato Skowhegan, 37 miles; the Maine Central Division, 
from Camberland to Bangor, 129 miles ; the Androscoggin Di- 
vision, from Branswick to Farmington, 63 miies, with a brauch 
from Crowley's to Lewiston, 5 miles ; the Belfast & Moosehead 
Lake road, from Belfast to Burnham, 34 miles ; and the Dexter 


Opinion of the Illinois Supreme Court in Declaring 
Unconstitutional the Existing Law against Discrim- 
ination in Freight Rates. 





The Chicago & Alion Railroad Company vs. The People, ex rel. 
Gustavus Koerner, Richard P. Morgan, Jr., and David 8. 
Hammond, Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners. _Ap- 
peal from McLean. 
ee of the Court by Mr. Chief Justice Lawrence : 
This record brings before us the proceedings upon an in- 
formation in the nature of a quo warranio filed by the Railroad 
Commissioners of the State against the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road Company, under the act which went into operation July 
1, 1871, entitled ‘‘ An act to prevent unjust discriminations and 
extortions in the rates to be charged by the different railroads 
in this State for the transportation of freight on said roads.” 
The information set forth that the company, in violation of 
this act, had repeatedly charged and received for transporting 
lumber from Chicago to Lexington, a distance of 110 miles, the 
sum of $5.65 per 1,000 feet, while, at the same time, it had only 
charged for transportation of like lumber from Chicago to 
Bloomington, a distance of 126 miles, the sum of $5 per 1,000 
feet. The company, by way of defense, pleaded its charter, and 
alleged that the rates of toll from Chicago to Lexington were in 
fact reasonable, while the rates from Chicago to Bloomington 
were unreasonably low, and were established because of the 
competition at the latter point, with the IllinoisCentral Railroad 
Company. To this plea the relators demurred. The demurrer 
was sustained, a judgment of ouster was pronounced against the 
company, and its franchise was declared forfeited. From this 
judgment the company has prosecuted an appeal to this Court. 

The question involved in this record is the constitutionality 
of the act of the Legislature under which the information was 
filed. The object of the General Assembly in passing the law 
is indicated by its title, which we have already given. The 
substance of the first section of the act is, that no railroad 
company in this State shall charge a larger compensation for 
the transportation of freight over any distance than it is charg- 
ing at the same time, for freight of the same class, over a less 
distance, nor shall it charge the sameamount that it charges 
over a less distance. Another clause of the same section pro- 
vides, that no railroad in this State shall charge a larger com- 
pensation for freight over any portion of its road than is charged 
for freight of the same class over any other portion of equal 
length. The second section of the act merely defines what is 
meant by the phrase “ railroad corporations.” 

The third section makes the rate of the year 1870 the standard 
for freight charges. This section is not brought before us by 
this record. ‘The fourth section provides for the recovery of a 
penalty of $1,000, in an action of debt, together with a reason- 
able attorney’s fee, by any person aggrieved by the violation of 
this act. The fifth and last section provides that any willful 
violation of this act, by any railroad corporation, “shall be 
deemed and taken as a forfeiture of its franchises,” and author- 
izes a proceeding to that end, such as is before us in the 
present record. 

Very elaborate arguments have been filed by counsel, but 
they are chiefly “devoted to a discussion of the power of the 
Legislature to control the rate of railway charges, or to fix 
their maximum limit. It is urged by counsel for the company 
that its charter is a contract with the State, by which the lat- 
ter has irrevocably granted to the corporation the right to es- 
tablish its rates of toll, subject only to an implied condition, 
which is admitted by counsel, that they shall not be unreason- 
able or excessive. It is further urged that this charter with 
all the privileges it granted, is protected under that clause of 
the Constitution of the United States which prohibits the States 
from enacting any law pro, the obligation of contracts. 
On the other hand, it is contended by counsel for the relators 
that railroad corporations which obtain their right of way 
through the exercise of the right of eminent domain—a right 
belonging only to the sovereign power of the State, and to be 
delegates by that power only for public purposes—must be re- 
garded as quasi public corporations, and there‘ore subject to 
legislative control, so faras may be necessary for the public 
welfare, of which the Legislature must necessarily be the 
judge. It is further contended that the right to control and 
regulate their tolls is a species of public power, which the Leg- 
islature can not alenate from the State, even if it should so 
ag because essential to the proper sovereignty of the 

tate. 

These propositions of counsel invite us to a wide field of dis- 
cussion, upon which we do not, at present, propose to enter. 
We have stated them for the purpose of saying, in terms, that 
we express no opinion in regard to them, xnd do not propose 
to do so until a case shall come before us demanding their dis- 
cussion. There are laws upon the statute book involving their 
consideration, but the act before us does not necessarily do so 
in its application to the present case, and the expression of an 
opinion in regard to legislation not involved in this record 
would be obviously improper. Conceding, for the purposes of 
this appeal, all that is claimed by counsel for the appellant in 
regard to the inviolability of railroad charters, regarded in the 
light of contracts, we are still of opivion that the Legislature 
has the clearest right to pass an act for the purpose of pre- 
venting an unjust discrimination in railway freights, whether 
as between individuals or communities, and to enforce its ob- 
servance by appropriate penalties. The — of thisopinion 
muy be briefly stated, and they are as follows : 

A railroad company is chartered, and is chartered solely, for 
the purpose of exercising the functions and performing the du- 
ties of acommon carrier. The duties and liabilities of common 
carriers are clearly defined by the common law, and havo been 
so defined for centuries. In all commercial countries the law 
upon this subject is one of the most important branches of le- 
gal science, andits leading principles were established by the 
courts of England at an early day. One of these principles is 
that nothing excuses the carrier for the non-delivery of the 
goods received by him for carriage, except the act of God or 
the public enemy. We do not find it written in the charters of 
railroad corporations in this State that they shall exercise their 
franchises subject to this stringent liability, yet, nevertheless, 
this Court has firmly held them to it, not permitting them to 
evade it, even bya notice, or by any means short of a special 
contract with the shipper, to which his free assent must be 
shown to have been given. Another perfectly well-settled rule 
of the common law, in regard to common carriers, is that they 
shall not exercise any unjust and injurious discrimination be- 
tween individuals in their rates of toll. In the language ot 
Chief-Justice Holt, when delivering the opinion of 
the Court of King’s Bench, in the celebrated case of 
Coggs v. Bunard, 2 Ld. Raymond, decided in 1703, 
the common carrier ‘exercises a public employment,” 
and it necessarily follows that he must deal with the 
public fairly and without unjust discrimination. This com- 
mon law duty of common carriers is not prescribed in the char- 
ters of railroad corporations, but, like the other duty of deliv- 
ering goods in safety, unless prevented by the act of God or the 
public enemy, it attaches to them, by virtue of their function 
of common carriers, fhe moment they commence the transpor- 
tation of freight. In accepting their charters, which gave them 
an artificial existence as common carriers, they necessarily ac- 
cepted them with all the duties and liabilities attached, by the 
existing law, to the function of a common carrier. The propo- 
sition seems to our minds so plain as hardly to admit of more 
argument than an axiom in mathematics. While the law now 


reasonable it is to claim that a corporation is to be permitted 
to discriminate in its tolls at its discretion, and without regard 
to justice, merely because the Legislature, in the charter that 
created it for the purpose of exercising a like vocation, has au- 
thorized it to establish rates of toll, without in terms as 
that they shall be free from unjust discrimination. What was 
the import of that grant, made as it was in broad and general 
terms? Clearly nothing more than that the corporation should 
have the same right of establishing tolls that a natural person 
has when acting as a common earrier—a right to be exercised 
within the same limitations that the common law, in behalf of 
justice and public policy, imposes upon the natural man. 

This case has been argued on both sides with commendable 
ability and candor, and we avail ourselves of an admission made 
by counsel for the company, to illustrate the position we are 
enforcing. It is conceded by counsel in oxpress terms that “a 
natural person is not allowed to make unreasonable and exces- 
sive charges as @ common carrier, and an artificial person is 
subject to the same restrictions.” It is, of course, contended 
by counsel that the Legislature has no power to determine 
what charges are reasonable or unreasonable, but with that 
branch of the question we have, in this case, no concern. It ig 
undoubtedly true, as conceded by counsel, that the artificial 
person has no more right than the natural person to make 
unreasonable and excessive charges as @ common carrier. And 
why? This restriction is not found in railway charters as gen- 
erally framed, and certain not in the charter presented by this 
record, in regard to which counsel are speaking. The obvious 
reason is, the principle we have already stated. The rule 
forbidding unreasonable charges was a common-law rule when 
these charters were granted, and the companies accepted 
their charters. with this implied limitation upon the 
power granted, in general terms, to establish their 
rates of freight. If this es rey condition against unreason- 
able rates of freight attached by the oxisting law to their char- 
ters at the date of their acceptance, on what ground can it be 
held that the corresponding condition against unjust discrimi- 
nation did not equally attach ? There is no ground for the dis. 
tinction. The charters were granted for the purpose of furs 
nishing improved means of transportation and travel to all 
persons alike, without unjust discrimination between individuals 
or communities, and they were accepted with the knowledge 
that the nature of the grant imposed that obligation. This 
question of unjust discrimination is not before this court for the 
first time. In the case of Vincent against this same company, 49 
Illinois, 33, we held that railway companies can make no inju- 
rious discrimination between individuals, and therefore could 
not charge one rate for, delivering grain at a certain elevator 
in Chicago, and a ‘higher rate for delivery at another 
elevator in the same city, and equally accessible upon 
its line. The same rule was recognized in The People 
vee C. & H. R. R. Co., 55 Illinois, 111, though the facts 
of that case were found not to require its application 
The rule was again declared in C. & N. W. R. R. Co. vs. The 
People, not yet reported, but to appear in 56 Illinois. Tho 
opinion in that case cites several English and American cases in 
which it was held that railway companies could not be r= 
mitted to practice an injurious and arbitrary diectiantoatton 
between different persons, and we now refer to them without 
further citation. 

If, then, an unjust discrimination is not to be permitted, as 
between individuals, in regard to freights, is it any more per- 
missible as between different communities or localities? We 
are wholly at a loss to discover the slightest difference in reason 
or principle. If a farmer, living three miles from the Spring- 
field station, upon this company’s road, is charged 15 cents per 
bushel for shipping his corn to Chicago, is it just that the 
farmer living twenty miles nearer Chicago should be charged 
a higher sum? Certainly not, unless the railroad company can 

show a peculiar state of affairs to justify the discrimination, 

and this must be something more than the mere fact that there 

are competing lines at one point and not atthe other. The 

discrimination, in such a case, is as much a discrimination be- 

tween individuals as it would be in reference to two persons 

living in the same locality, and shipping at the same station, 

unless, as before stated, a satisfactory reason can be given for 

discrimination between the points of shipment; and such a 

reason, in the case supposed, it is not very easy to conceive. 

So, too, in the case before us. The resident of Bloomington 
who sends to Chicago for a car of lumber, is charged by the 
company at the rate ef $5 per 1,000 feet for transportation. The 
resident of Lexington, who orders the same lumber at the same 
time, is charged $5.65 per 1,000 feet for a transportation 16 
miles less in distance. Is there not here, unless an explanation 
can be furnished by the company, an unjust discrimination 
between individuals quite as much within the prohibition of the 
principles of the common law, as would be an unjust discrim- 
ination between individuals of the same town ? 

We have endeavored to show on what a firm foundation rests 
the constitutional power of the Legislature to prohibit unjust 
discriminations in railway freights, even conceding what is 
claimed for their charters as contracts. 

We should, however, be doing the counsel for appellant an 
injustice if it were to be interred, from what we have said, that 
they distinctly assert a right, on the part of the company, to 
make unjust discriminations. 

We understand them to concede, in the conclusion of their 
argument, the power of the Legislature to prohibit such dis- 
crimination, but they insist that no discrimination is unjust, if 
the person against whom it is made is nut himself charged an 
unreasonable rate. They therefore averred, in their plea to 
the information, that the charges for freight to Lexington, 
were, in fact, reasonable, andthose to Bloomington were un- 
reasonably low. But in our opinion, if the act of the Legisla- 
ture had directed its penalties, as it should have done, not 
against all discriminations, but only against unjust discrimina- 
tions, and Pad made that the issue to be tried, it would have 
been no answer to aver, in the plea, that the larger rates for 
the less distance were reasonable rates. That would have had 
only an argumentative bearing upon the issue to be tried, to 
wit : the existence ofan unjust discrimination between neigh- 
boring towns. What is a reasonable rate of freight over a rail- 
road is, at best, a mere matter of opinion, depend- 
ing on a great variety of complicated facts, which 
but few persons could intelligently investigate, and 
which it would be wholly in the power of the com- 
pany to furnish or withhold. Railroad experts might be 
duced who wouid testify that, in their opinion, the rate to Lex- 
ington, in the present case, was a reasonable rate, but tho fact 
that a less rate was charged for the greater distance, to Bloom- 
ington, if the difference was a permanently established and not 
a casual difference, andif it could be explained only by the 
fact that there was a competing line at one place and not at the 
other, might be well accepted as conclusive proof that the rate 
to Lexington was not a reasonable rate. The only issue to be 
made, under a law properly framed, would be whether there 
was an unjust discrimination or not. If, on the trial of such an 
issue, the prosecutor proves a permanently established dis- 
crimination, like that disclosed by the present record, and the 
company can show no other reason for it than the existence of 
a competing line at the favored point, the defense must be held 

unsatisfactory, notwithstanding witnesses may testify that they 
believe, as @ matter of theoretic opinion, that the rates to Lex- 
ington are reasonable. They cannot be reasonable, and the dis- 
crimination must be unjust if the lesser rate for the greater 
distance have been established merely because the company 
has ceased to exercise at that point a practical monopoly. 

cannot be supposed ‘that either of the competing lines would 








Division from Newport to Dexter, 14 miles, a total of 354 miles 
of road, 





imposes, and always has imposed, pee individuals exercising 
the vocation of a common carrier the obligation of rendering 
service to all persons, without injustice to any, how utterly un- 


establish a permanent rate of charges upon a scale that wo' 
not furnish a romunerative profit, The rates toe 
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would be established under the influence of a fair competition, 

which, by the ordimmry laws that govern commerce, might be 

relied upon as establishing a rate unreasonably low. At Lex- 

ington the rates would be established by the uncontrolled dis- 

cretion of the company, and it should not cause surprise if they 

were fixed unreasonably high. If the rates are not unreason- 

ably low at Bloomington, they are unreasonably high at Lex- 
ington. If they are unreasonably low at Bloomington, and at 
all other points touched by competing lines, is it not certain 

that the company will indemnity itself by charging, at the sta- 
tion where there is no competition, a rate unreasomably high ? 
And will not a discrimination, arising solely from such a cause, 
be necessarily an unjust and injurious discrimination to all per- 
free sieving or receiving freights at the non-competing sta- 

ions 

_ If Lexington is a town where considerable busivess is done, 
it is evident that the discrimination of rates, if permanently es- 
tablished, willdiminish its business and check its growth, It 
was never intended or expected that these corporations should 
use their power to benetit particular individuais or build up 
particular localities by arbitrary discrimination in their favor 
that must cause ixjury to other persons or places engaged in 
rival pareve or occupying rival positions. It is in vain to say 
indefense of such discriminations, made without just cause, 
that the rate of charges against the injured person or locality is 
a reasonable rate, and therefore no injury is done. An injury, 
as a matter of fact is committed, inthe manner just suggested, 
and the Legislature has the right to require the corporation to 
show a sufficient cause for the discrimination which produces 
the injury, and it cannot be permitted to evade the issue by 
raising the speculative inquiry as to whether the rates charged 
against the injured parties or localities are not, after all, rea- 
sonable rates. Even if reasonable, when regarded in reference 
to the profit upon the capital invested in the road, they are not 
reasonable in the true sense of the term, if no satisfactory rea- 
son can be given for charging less rates for the same or for 
greater services rendered to persons doing business with the 
company at neighboring stations. 

From what we have said, it will be seen that the object of 
the law under which these proceedings were instituted was, in 
my opinion, clearly within the power of the Legislature. The 
law was intended to prescribe the methods by which to enforce 
acommon law duty that the railways of the State voluntarily 
assume whenever they exercise the functions of a common car- 
rier, and it is, in one respect, a violation of their charters. It 
remains to be considered whether there are defects in the de- 
tails of the law which need to be amended before it can be ex- 
ecuted. We are of opinion that there are such defects, but they 
are susceptible of easy amendment. 

The discrimination forbidden by the common law to common 
carriers is an unjust or unreasonable discrimination. The pro- 
vision in our new Constitution is also against unjust discrimi- 
nation. It is in the following words : ‘‘ The General Assembly 
shall pass laws to correct abuses and py unjust discrimi- 
nation and extortion in the rate of freight and passenger tariffs 
on the different roads m this State, and enforce such laws by 
adequate penalties, to the extent, if necessary for that purpose, 
rd + eae of their property and franchises.” Art. XL, 

ec. 15. 

This provision, expressly directing the Legislature to pass 
laws to prevent unjust discrgmination, is a recognition of the 
palpable fact that there may be discriminations which are not 
unjust, and by implication it restrains the power of the Legis- 
lature to a prohibition of those which are unjust. That was 
undoubtedly the object of the Legislature in pessins the exist- 
iog law. This is clearly shown by its title. But the act itself 
goes further. It forbids any discrimination whatever, under 
any circumstances whatever, and whether just or unjust, in the 
charges for transporting the same classes of freight over equal 
distances, even though moving in opposite directions, and 
does not permit the companies to show that the discrimination 
is not unjust. The mere proof of the discrimination makes out 
@ case against the railway companies, which they are not al- 
lowed to meet by evidence showing the reason or propriety of 
the discrimination, and then upon this sort of ex-parte trial im- 
poses as a penalty for the offense a forfeiture of the franchise, 
which would often be equivalent to a fine of millions of dollars. 
The object of the law is commendable, but such a pro- 
ceeding, to be followed by such a penalty for the first 
offence, cannot be sustained. It coud only have becn 
authorized through the inadvertence of the Legislature. 
The law as it now stands makes an offense out of an 
act which might be shown not to be an offense, but an exercise 
of a wise discretion really beneficial to the people of the State ; 
and, while debarring the companies from all right of explana- 
tion, confiscates their franchises upon the first conviction. 
The Legislature cannot raise a conclusive presumption of guilt 
against a natural person from an act that may be innocent in 
itself, taking from him the privilege of showing the actual inno- 
cence or propriety of tho act, and confiscating his property as 
& penalty for the supposed offense. Those provisions of our 
Constitution which forbid the deprivation of life, liberty or 
peepee, except by due process ol law, and which guarantee 

he right of trial 7 jury ‘‘as heretofore enjoyed,” and the 
right in all crimina poy to appear and defend in person 
and by counsel, would all be violated by such alaw. These 
provisions, it is true, are designed to apply only to natural per- 
sons, but artificial persons must be permitted ;to invoke the 
spirit of justice which prompted them, so far as may be neces- 
sary, to protect their propeity and franchises against the op- 
eration of a law that substantially condemns without a trial. 

That the naked fact that a railway company charges a larger 
sum for transporting freight of the same class over a given dis- 
tance than it is charging for the same distance over another 
part of its road, or in the opposite direction, is not of itself con- 
clusive evidence of an unjust discrimination, will be manifest 
on & moment’s consideration. Take, for instance, the road of 
the appellant, with one terminus at Chicago and the other at 
East St. Louis. At one season of the year more freights are 
moving from Chicago toward East St. Louis than in the oppo- 
site direction. Tne consequence, of course, is that the supply 
of empty cars at the latter point will be in excess of the de- 
mand. ‘There is a water route between these points, which also 
touches several intermediate stations upon the road. Now, un- 
less the railway company is permitted, under such circum- 
stances, to induce shipments over its lines by lowering its 
freights, it is evident thata portion of its cars will return empty. 
This would, of course, necessitate a higher charge for freight 
moving toward St. Louis than it would be necessary to impose 
if return freights could be secured by lowering the rates on the 
return trip. To forbid the company to lower the rates of re- 
turn freights would thus benefit no one, and would work an in- 
jury both to the company and to the people along the line. At 
other seasons of the year the larger amount of ireight is mov- 
ing » the opposite direction, and the operation must bo re- 
versed. 

We give this illustration for the purpose of showing that a 
difference of price, for the same distance of transportation, is 
not necessarily an unjust discrimination, and that any law 
must be fatally defective which infers guilt as conclusive pre- 
sumption from the mere fact of difference of rates, without 
permitting the companies to show why the different rates were 

opted. 

We may so far take judicial notice of the course of public 
affairs in this State as to say that the real abuse which the 
Legislature was endeavoring by this act to prevent, was not 
such proper discriminations as those we have just been sup- 
posing, but the practice which had become general among the 


station where there was no pets line, than when shipped 
where there was such competition, although the distance over 
which the freight was carried in the latter case might greatly 
exceed the distance in the former. The same system also pre- 
vailed in regard to —— from Chicago to points in the inte- 
rior, although probab ee felt to so great an evil. For 
discrimination of this character, when adopted as a system, we 
can certainly perceive neither justification nor excuse, but nev- 
ertheless it is the right of a company, when prosecuted on the 
agen of unjust discrimination, to offer what evidence it can 

y way of explanation. It might, for example, show in the 
present case that the lumber shipped to Lexington had caused 
a greater expense in loading or pape = tng that shipped 
to Bloomington. This may not be a probable defense, but de- 
fenses may nevertheless exist, and, if they do, the companies 
should not be deprived of the right to make them. 

Before this act can be enforced, it should be so amended as 
to correspond with the requircments of the Constitution, b 
directing its prohibition ——— unjust discriminations. It 
should make the charging of a greater compensation for a less 
distance merely prima facie evidence of unjust discrimination, 
instead of conclusive evidence, as it now is ; and it should give 
to the railway companies the right of trial by jury, not only on 
the fact of discrimination, but upon the issue whether such dis- 
crimination is just or not. 

There 1s another feature in this law to which we deem it our 
duty to advert. As the act now stands, a forfeiture of all fran- 
chises is the only penalty that can be imposed upon & company 
in a prosecution instituted on behalf of the peop!e, and it is im- 
posed for the first offense. This, as already remarked, in some 
cases would amount toa fine of millions of dollars. Is not 
this a violation of the spirit of that constitutional provision 
which says, in terms, that ‘‘ all penalties shall be proportioned 
to the nature of the offense?” Is it not also a violation of the 
spirit of the very clause of the constitution under which this 
act was framed, and which requires the Legislature to pass 
laws to prevent unjust discrimination and extortion by railroad 
corporations ‘‘ and enforce such laws by yg ee penalties, to 
the extent, if necessary for that purpose, of forfeiture of their 

roperty and franchises?” Would it not be better to enforce 
he law by a series of considerable and increasing fines, before 
imposing the final penalty of forfeiture? A law adwwitting of 
but one penalty, and that of the harshest possible character, 
wili, necessarily, be subjected by the Courts to close criticism 
and a strict construction. 

The English Parliament passed a law in 1854 prohibiting the 
giving of undue or unreasonable preferences or advantages by 
railway companies. Under this act various cases have arisen 
in tbe English courts, which have been cited by counsel. It is 
unnecessary tocommentupon them. They hold, as we do, that 
a discrimination is not necessarily an_ unjust discrimination. 
That is to be determined upon the evidence. 

The opinion of the Court is that, while, the Legislature has 
an unquestionable power to prohibit unjust discrimination in 
railway freights, no prosecution can be maintained under the 
existing act until amended, because it does not prohibit unjust 
discrimination merely, but discriminations of any character, 
and because it does not allow the companies to explain the rea- 
son of the discrimination, but forfeits their franchise upon an 
arbitrary and conclusive ———— of guilt, to be drawn 
from the proof of an act that might be shown to be perfectly 
innocent. In these particulars the existing act violates the 
spirit of the Constitution. The judgment of the Circuit Court 
pence the appellant of its franchises, must therefore be re- 
versed. 

Judgment reversed. 
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[A speech on behalf of the Massachusetts Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners, made before the Joint Standing Legislative Committee 
on Railways, February 14, 1872.] 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE : 

In compliance with your request, as expressed in a 
formal vote communicated to us, I am instructed by the 
Board of Railroad Commissioners to appear before you 
and publicly submit for your consideration certain views 
in relation to the subject of State railroad ownership as 
bearing upon the matter now before you; which views 
that board has arrived at after long and anxious delibera- 
tion. 

And in the first place I desire to lay before you the 
following draft of a resolve, as a practical quegiion for 
immediate consideration: 

Resolved, That the governor and council be requested to ascertain 
and inform the Legislature, as s.on as may be practicable, nee 
what terme, if any, the Commonwealth can purchase the righte, 
titles, property and !ranchises of the Fitchburg, the Vermont & 
Massachusetts and the Massachusetts Central Railroad corpora- 
tions: and further, to ascertain and report what Jegal measures it 
would be necessary or advisable to tgke, to enable the Common- 
wealth to assume possession, under any powers reserved to it by 
law or under the right of eminent domain, of the roads. properties 
and franchises aforesaid, with estimates as to what would be the 
probable cost to the Commonwealth of so doing. 

Now, gentlemen, in presenting to you what I have to 
say, I shall try to confine myself very strictly to the mat- 
ter in hand. I shall neither ask you tu go back with me 
into the early history of American civilization, nor into 
any other branch of pre-historic inquiry. Neither shall I 
seek to transfer you across either ocean to consider the 
probable effect of any decision at which you may arrive 
upon the future destinies either of China or of Russia. 
And, in case I should wander away into these fields of 
rhetoric and of imagination, I sincerely hope that you 
will recall me to realities, and will not hesitate to direct 
my attention more particularly to the very important 
questions under immediate consideration. 

THREE THINGS ASSUMED. 

In order to sweep away much of the unnecessary pre- 
liminary matter which has aécumulated, as it seems to me, 
in the course of these hearings, Ishall take three things 
for granted. 

I chall, in the first place, assume that a large and re- 
munerative business awaits the completion of the tunnel 
route. That should be inferred from the notorious fact, 
that, after mature discussion in years gone by, the Legis- 
lature authorized the construction of the tunnel at a ccst 
of some twelve or fourteen millions of dollars. It must 
be presumed that your predecessors were men of reason- 
able discretion, and that, before embarking in this costly 
enterprise, they fully satisfied themselves as to its expedi- 
ency. Even if they failed to do so, it is now too late to 
repair their negligence. The tunnel approaches comp!e- 
tion ; it remains for us only to develop its utility to the 
utmost. 

I-shall then fur! 





railways of charging a higher compensation for carry the 
agricuitnral ewe ae oft e State tc market, when shipped ata 


sary. This, I fancy, no one will 4 who ‘bas any 
familiarity with railroad econcmy. The day for dis- 
united, squabbling, connecting lines is long past. Th 
can neither fulfill the reasonable demands of modern busi- 
ness development. nor, in competition, can they hope to 
hold their own against united corporations. This fact is 
so well settled that it seems a mere waste of time to pro- 
long its discussion. 
inally, I shall ask you to consider all discussion of de- 
tails as premature at this stage of our investigations. 
We have as yet neither reliable statistics nor legal advice; 
nor can I pretend myself to have bestowed that careful 
consideration upon the subject in all its bearings which 
would alone entitle any opinion I might advance to a 
moment’s consideration. Hereafter, when you shall have 
upon your table the information called for in the resolve 
I have read, we may more properly enter upon minutie. 
To-day I propose to confine myself to general Pipes 
We are now to consider a policy; its detailed develop- 
ment will follow at another time. 

THE BURDEN OF “PROOF. 
Now, gentlemen, in appearing here to urge upon you 
the taking of the prelimina.y steps which are to result in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts ‘‘ going ” (as it is 
commonly expressed) ‘‘ into the railroad business,” I am 
fully sensible, the Board of Railroad Commissioners is 
fully sensible, that a heavy burden of proof rests upon 
us. We do not in any respect desire to shirk or toreduce 
it. We propose an innovation—an innovation upon a 
long established and, it was supposed, firmly settled prin- 
ciple, which lies at the foundation of our industrial and 
political systems. Could I state the case in broader lan- 
guage, I would do so, to make clearer yet our deep sense of 
the responsibility under which we aet. In proposing this 
innovation, therefore, we are bound to show, not onl 
that a change of policy might be beneficial, but that it is 
necessary ; not only that what we suggest promises good 
results, but that what exists is producing bad results; not 
only that there is a balance of probabilitics on the side of 
the innovation we recommend, but that it could hardly 
result in a worse condition of affairs than now is or is 
obviously impending. 


NO INDUSTRIAL INTERFERENCE A FUNDAMENTAL PRIN- 
CIPLE. 


No principle is or should be more firmly established at 
the base of our American polity than that our govern- 
ments should have the least possible connection with in- 
dustrial enterprises. This great principle, pardon me 
for adding, has few more ardent or earnest advocates 
than myself. In my own place I look upon every breach 
of it with profound regret. I respect every man who 
maintains it, even after reason has got the better of my 
own strong prejudice in its favor. Yet there are occa- 
sions, as I think I shall demonstrate to you, when an in- 
novation upon this great principle is necessary, and 
when, to save it, its wiser friends concede an exception 
to it. When that occasion arises the innovation cannot 
be too speedily made, if we would save the principle 
from the great popular discredit which follows its appa- 
rent failure. 
EXCEPTION TO THE RULE. 


The class of occasions in which this innovation is 
necessary is well and clearly cefined in an article on this 
paper which I hold in my hand. It is the New York 
Nation, a paper well known for its ability and for its free- 
trade proclivities—a determined opponent of the whole 
theory and system of paternal meddling and government 
interference. The article from which I read is in the 
issue of 9th February, and, from internal evidence, I 
have no hesitation in attributing it to the pen of the Hon. 
David A. Wells. It ison the subject of the postal tele- 
graph, a scheme which meets with no favor in that quar- 
ter. Mr. Wells here lays dotvn the principle that the 
government ought not to interfere with industrial under- 
takings, and he then proceeds to say: 

“There is but one case which warrants such interfer- 
ence, and that is essentially the same for all departments 
of industry. That case arises for a republican govern- 
ment when any one branch of the business of the com- 
munity is so monopolized that citizens can no longer 
share in or control it, and so mismanaged that they can 
no longer endure it. ‘When that day comes, either in the 
shoe trade or the.coal trade, in the conduct of a Pennsyl- 
vania petroleum combination, or of railroads and tele- 
graphs, government is warranted, when all other reme- 
dies have failed, in prostrating pr.vate enterprises by the 
crushing hand of power, and supplanting private indus- 
try as best it may.” 

I accept this definition as laying down the principle on 
which we appear before this committee to-day. Accept- 
ing it, I at once take the parallel which is usually ad- 
vanced in these cases. I have myself seen it advanced 
within the last week in the columns of the daily press, 
and I have heard that it has been advanced in the discus- 
sions held in une Board of Trade on this very subject. 
That parallel is usually thus expressed: “ The govern- 
ment has no more to do with the railroad business than 
it has to do with the business of making shoes, or spin- 
ning cotton, or baking bread.” I accept this parallel, as 
presented by the opponents of the innovation now pro- 
posed, and I proceed to point out where the distinction 
which ‘has escaped them lies. ; 


COMPETITION AND SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


What is the principle upon which the cotton factory, 
the shoe factory and the bake house are by commvn con- 
sent exempted from all government interference? It is 
simply because those conducting business in them are 
completely subject to the laws of supply and demand 
and of competition. If these persons were to realize 
from their business an inordinate profit, other persons, 
without any intervention of government, would enter 
into it, and the rate of profit would ——. fall to the 
average rate of profit in the community. Under these 
circumstances, the exceptional condition of aftairs re- 
ferred to in the article from which I have quoted cannot 
arise. Where capital and industry are free to flow no 
monopoly can exist.. Now what is the case as regards 
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wherever combination is possible (it is the shrewd aphor- 
ism of old George Stephenson) competition is impossible. 
The only thing which can enable competition to exist is 
the presence of competing forces too numerous to com- 
bine. Look abroad over this country and you will see at 
a glance what competition amounts to so far as railroads 
areconcerned. Take, I pray you, the case of New York 
and Chicago, two cities a thousand miles apart, between 
which railroads have been constructed as fast as private 
capital could construct them. Every gentleman on this 
committee knows that not a rate is charged between 
New York and Chicago that is not established by com- 
bination. You know that every time the tariff is to be 
raised or lowered, the freight agents of the several com- 
panies meet in convention, and they decide how much it 
shall be raised or how muchit shall be lowered, and the 
change agreed upon takes effect upon all the roads on a 
given day. You know—every man who has looked into 
this subject knows—that the only competition which 
exists is between land transportation and water trans- 
portation. Where water enters into the struggle, when 
navigation opens, then the freight agents meet and rates 
are reduced ; when the Jakes freeze up, then the freight 
agents meet again and the rates are raised. Whether re- 
duced or raised, however, the change always is the result 
of combination. 


RAILROAD {COMPETITION EXISTS ONLY TO COMPETING 
POINTS, 

Again, let us look at this question from another point 
of view. The idea of competition certainly implies the 
existence of several agents. As regards railroads, how- 
ever, even the combination of competitors is limited to a 
few localities. Except at competing points, points that 
is upon which railroads converge, transportation by rail 
is a pure, absolute monopoly, affected only by municipal 
law and considerations of self-interest, and in no degree 
subject to the influence either of competition or of sup- 
ply and demand. Now how large a proportion of all the 
towns on our railroads are points of railroad converg- 
ence? In other words, how many of them can look for 
even a pretence of protection from monopoly through 
competition? Take for example the Boston & Albany 
road. It runs through a densely inhabited region filled 
with manufacturing cities and towns, it is two hundred 
miles in length, it has eighty stopping places ; but of 
points of railroad convergence, places at which a possi 
bility of competition exists, it numbers justseven. Take 
again the Central road of New York; including its 
Auburn Division it has four hundred and five miles of 
road, in the very garden and central thoroughfare of the 
continent; on the whole four hundred miles there exist 
just nine points of convergence. Six hundred miles of 
railroad with sixteen competing localities; and those 
inhabiting all the others may use the Central or the Bos. 
ton & Albany, as the case may be, or stay at home, just 
as they prefer. Bat is it not something of a mockery to 
refer this system for its regulation to the principles which 
control the production of boots and cotton cloth ? 

Nor is the fact that railroad competition is limited to 
competing points, which necessarily are, and must always 
remain so small a portion of the whole, a merely theo- 
retical evil. In this State of Massachusetts, since I 
have been a Commissioner, a railroad superintendent has 
frankly acknowledged to me that where freight was 
shipped and paid for to the end of his line, if that freight 
was switched off at a non-competing point but ten miies 
from where it came on to his line, and a hundred miles 
short of its paid destination, he always charged that car 
$20 extra. Twenty dollars for not hauling it a hundred 
mniles! And he justified hisextortion. He said that his 
road must live, and that if he had to haul for cost to 
competing points, he must get double profits out of points 
which couldn’t compete. In other words, gentlemen— 
and this fact will bear some degree of reflection—while 
the result of ordinary competition is to reduce and equal- 
ize prices, the result of railroad competition is to produce 
local inequalities and to arbitrarily raise and depress 
prices. And yet, the working of this system, this neces- 
sary and avowed mixture of pure monopoly with system- 
atic combination, is continually compared by men who 
— to think, with a production of boots and cotton 
clo 

WHAT ECONOMISTS SAY. 

This argument, however, is but the popular one—it is 
one of those shallow formulas waich are continually clat- 
tered out through the editorials of the daily press and in 
the discussions of the market place. No sound thinker 
that Iam aware of has ever lent his authority to this 
shallow fallacy. Still it has weight among men—and 
among inte‘ligent men at that, who will repeat and re- 
peat, as though some virtue lay in the very words—“ the 
government has no more to do with the railroad business 
than it has with the shoe business.” Therefore let us 
turn from argument and see what the authorities say on 
this subject. Let us go to an opponent of the whole sys- 
tem of government meddling—to an eminent and con- 
sistent free-trader—to Joha Stuart Mill, the greatest of 
living economists. Upon this subject Mr. Mill says : 
‘*There are many cases in which the agency of whatever 
nature, by which a service is performed, is certain from 
the nature of the case to be virtually single, in which a 
practical monopoly, with all the power it confers of tax- 
ing the community, cannot be prevented from existing. 
Ihave already more than once averted to the case of the 

gas and water companies, among which, though perfect 
freedom is allowed to competition, none really takes 
place, and practically they are found to be even more 
irresponsible and unapproachable. by individual com- 
plaints than the government. * In the case of 
these particular services, the reasons preponderate in 
favor of their being performed, like the paving and clean- 
ing of the streets, not certainly by the general govern- 
ment of the State, but by the municipal authorities of 
the town, and the expense defrayed, as even now it in 
fact is, by a local rate. But in many analagous cases, 
which it is best to resign to voluntary agency, the com- 
munity needs some other security for the fit performance 
of the service than the interest of the managers ; and it 
is the part of government either to subject the business 


retain such power over it that the profits of the monop- 
oly may at least be obtained for the public. This applies 
to the case of a road, a canal or a railway. These are 
always in a great degree practical monopolies ; and a 
government which concedes such monopoly unreserv- 
edly to a private company does much the same thing as 
if it allowed an individual or an association to levy any 
tax they choose, for their own benefit, on all the malt 
produced in the country, or on all the cotton imported 
into it.”’* 

THE RAILROAD AND THE MANUFACTURER. 


Now, then, by authority as well as reason, I have 
sought to show you that railroads are not subject to 
those laws which are safely relied upon to protect the 
community against the exactions of cotton-spinners and 
shoemakers. But there is one more point about this. 
Let us suppose for a moment that we concede the propo- 
sition that the government has no right to “ go into the 
railroad business; but if we concede this, we must con- 
cede it in its full length and breadth. Then the govern- 
ment must exercise no supervision whatever over rail- 
roads, any more than it exercises it over cotton mills or 
shoe factories; the railroads must be absolutely free to 
get all they can in exchange for what it may be their in- 
terest to furnish ‘o all who have to deal with them. This, 
however, I do not understand that the enemies of State 
ownership at all admit. On the contrary, they strenu- 
ously insist that the government should supervise an1 
regulate the railroads, should limit their profits, should 
fix maxima to their charges; that it should, in a word, 
confine itself to unl‘mited meddling, and should never 
own. Then, after all, railroads do not occupy a position 
similar to that of cotton mills. What indeed would be 
the consequence to-day should this Legislature assume 
toward manufacturers the attitude which it assumes, and 
which the opponents of State ownership call upon it to 
assume, toward railroads? Suppose you appointed your 
Commissioners and obliged your cotton mills to render 
annual returns of all the details of their business; and 
then you provided that they should not divide more than 
so much per cent., or increase or combine their mills, 
and for a certain class in the community they should 
inanufacture goods at a nominal price, in what would 
this result? It would indeed bring your cotton mills 
into the same category as your railroads, but it would 
reduce your industrial system to a chaos. 
THE REAL POLICY OF MEDDLING. 
In fact there is a cant about this whole analogy which 
I wish with all my heart we could get out of the 
heads of the community. It has got tocome out before 
we can approach at this railroad problem with any hope 
of a solution of it. It is indeed the opponents of State 
ownership who are firm, consistent friends of govern- 
mental meddling in industrial enterprises. They insist 
that the Government shall do the work of the railroad 
managers; and they call it “regulation.” They insist 
that the Government shall reduce meddling to a system ; 
and they call it “supervision.” They muddle our rail- 
road legislation into a mass of absurdities; and they 
call that leaving the railroads alone. We have, I insist, 
as regards our railroad system been on a wholly wrong 
track. We have been trying to regulate it, and all the 
while say we were not regulating it ; we have been trying 
to meddle, and say we were not meddling ; we have been 
trying to manage, ahd control, and supervise, and all the 
while we have chattered and canted about competition 
and the law of supply and demand. It is high time that 
we began to see things as they are, and to call them by 
their right names. There is nothing which renders 
legislation more difficult or more subtly pernicious than 
this getting hold of a correct principle, and in a dull, 
monotonous, parrot-like manner making a false applica- 
tion of it ; and then dismissing the argument as disposed 
of. As regards railroads we have done this for forty 
ears. 
7 If, then, the fundamental principle, which forbids the 
interference of Government with industrial enterprises, 
must in this case be sacrificed—if a lamentable innova- 
tion on it is indeed necessary—how can this be effected 
with the least degree of public detriment ? That some 
detriment must result, that some public danger must be 
incurred, we al) agree—how can it be reduced to a mini- 
mum ? 
MEDDLING BY STATUTE. 

The opponents of State railroad management, or own- 
ership in any form, say, “It should be effected as it 
always has been effected for forty years back, by the 
passage of statute laws regulating fares, freights, profits, 
the issue of stock and all things else. This is the least 
dangerous way.” Well, genilemen, let us see. The 
passage of a statute law is the natural remedy to which 
every American has recourse in presence of any matter 
calling for reform. It is a species of popular, political 
pill—a panacea, good for all social disorders. 

As a general rule the remedy is found to rather aggra- 
vate the disorder than to remove its cause ; but faith is 
strong, and the nine failures out of ten trials do not in 
this case greatly shake it. An act of Legislature is still 
our sovereign specific. As a means of efficiently regu- 
lating railroads and transportation by rail, it has, during 
the last forty years, bern tried very persistently in many 
countries and in all conceivable forms. So far as my in- 
vestigations have gone it has uniformly failed. They 
are still trying it; in this country alone one Congress and 
some forty State Legislatures turn out more or less stat- 
utes every year to the great benefit of the legal profession, 
but with results s: all enough asfaras theendin view 
is concerned. ButI donot propose to enter further into 
this branch of the discussion, because, under a resolve of 
the last Legislature, the Board of Railroad Commissioners 
was directed to investigate the whole question of the reg- 
ulation of fares and freights by law. We did so to the 
best of our ability, and we believe that we have conclu- 
sively shown that it is impracticable. At any rate, 
whether conclusive or not, the results of our examination 
are now before you in our last annual report, and to 
further enlarge upon them would be a mere waste of 
time. 
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WHAT IS STATE OWNERSHIP ? 
But if the regulation of railways, which all agree to be 
necessary, cannot be accomplished by legislation, how 
can it be accomplished ? How has it been accomplished 
elsewhere ? It bas been accomplished by what is known 
as the State ownership of railways. But what is this 
State ownership of railways? The general idea, and I 
think it is the idea which pervades the minds of gentle- 
men who come up here day after day, is that the gov- 
ernment is to own railroads and to run them as it does 
the postal system ; that it is to assume every railroad in 
the country, large or small; that, in a word, it is to go 
into the railroad business full tilt. In other words, the 
subject of State ownership of railroads is not at all un- 
d:rstood. People talk very learnedly about it, without 
any knowledge of it. 
So far as I know, no government ever has, and I ven- 
ture the opinion that no government ever will, own all 
the railroads subject to its jurisdiction. 
In the first place it is impracticable ; in the second 
place it is both unnecessary and inadvisable. Let me re- 
fer to the Belgian system, wiich is the one most com- 
monly discussed. The essence of the Belgian system is 
found, not in an exclusive State ownership, but in com- 
petitions arising from a mixed ownership, part public 
and part private. The Belgian system, therefore, goes 
back to first principles; competition plays a more impor- 
tant part in’ that system thanin ourown. The State 
railroads and the private railroads work incessantly side 
by side. The result is that the one keeps the other pure, 
and up or down to the mark, just as you choose to put 
it. They are now discussing in Belgium the expediency 
of the State assuming all the railroads. I venture the 
opinion that if this is done, they will find that they have 
destroyed that to which hitherto they have owed their 
success. They will have eliminated that element of com- 
petition which it should be their great aim jealously to 
preserve. For the very essence of the system of State 
management lies, not in the ownership of all the rail- 
roads by the government, but in the control and regula- 
tion of the whole, through the ownership and manage- 
ment of a part. Upon this fundamental principle I feel 
that I cannot place too strong an emphasis. In these 
few words are included the whole theory of State owner- 
ship, which I am instructed tourge upon you. And with 
this statement Icome back to my original proposition, 
and we can now formulate arule. The admitted general 
principle is that the government should have no connec- 
tion with industrial undertakings. If 1 have established 
an exception to that rule, as regards some degree of 
supervision and regulation to be exercised in the case of 
railroads, then, the exception being conceded, we must 
also add that in this case the least degree of interference 
shall be exercised which shall be sufficient to secure the 
desired result. To this part of the discussion I shall here- 
after recur. 
THE CRY OF CORRUPTION. 


But the moment itis proposed that the Government 
shall own and operate any part of the railroad system, 
we are met at the threshold with the cry of corruption. 
Our opponents exclaim, ‘‘See what our Government 
bureaus are! You will introduce into our politics a 
larger element of spoils than we even now have, The 
State Government, instead of owning the railroad, will 
be but a stepping stone to the possession of the road.” I 
do not wish to depreciate this danger. The ‘ spoils” 
system as it now exists in our politics is degrading and 
pernicious enough, and I should be loth to do anything 
calculated to increase it. But would this measure in- 
crease it? Let us see. 


THE PRESENT SYSTEM THE MOST CORRUPTING. 


I do not hesitate to maintain that of all the devices for 
introducing corruption into politics and the govern- 
ment which could emanate from the unconscious inge- 
nuity of the most stupid legislator, not one could be found 
equal to the existing system of railroad supervision and 
regulation. Upon what does that system depend? It 
depends upon this, that one man is to regulate and super- 
vise the property of another. Is it consistent with ideas 
of common sense, is it within the bounds of reason, to 
suppose that the man who owns will not do his best to 
control the man who regulates? We know perfectly 
well how rapidly the movement in this direction is now 
going on. The sway of the railroad man and the lobby- 
ist is notoriousin half the legislatures of the country, 
And why are they there? They ate there because your 
false system of legislation has effected a separation be- 
tween the ownership of a thing and its regulation,’ 
and he who owns the thing knows he must also own 
the legislature which regulates the thing. And just so 
long as you pursue this false system under correct princi- 
ples—just so long as you deceive yourselves with the 
idea that you are not meddling all the while that you 
are doing your best to reduce meddling to a system—just 
so long as you make one man own a thing and empower 
another to regulate the value out of it—just so long leg- 
isiative venality and political corruption will increase. 
And yet the tendency in this direction is no less rapid 
than it is alarming. All over the country—more else- 
where than in Massachusetts—we see legislatures year 
by year insensibly, and, as a matter of course, assuming 
the functions of irresponsible boards of general railroad 
directors. And by the term irresponsible I mean not 
amenable to that caution which is inseparable from own- 
erzhip. In the State of Illinois this position is avowedly 
assumed. We delieve that it must result—that it cannot 
but result in a conflict of interest, and in grave public 
and private disaster; that it will result in abuses and 
scandals and corruptions in comparison with which 
those which have hitterto startled and shocked us will 
be but as-the dust in the balance. 


THE CREDIT MOBILIER EXAMPLE. 

But it would be a mere waste of time to cite examples 
of what I have been asserting from the recent history of 
State legislation. They are only too notorious—not, 
perhaps, in Massachusetts, but not far from 
her borders. Let us go at once tohigh places—let us 
glance at that national scandal and disgrace which is now 
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ciple of supervision and regulation, unaccompa- 
nied by ownership, leads to at Washington. Who owns 
the Pacific Railroad? It was not built by West Point 
engineers—it was indeed paid for out of the national 
treasury, but not directly—it is not owned by the United 
States. No !—if it was, the road would have been built 
much better and for half its cost, As the country has 
good cause to know, it was built by an institution known 
as the Credit Mobilier. The Credit Mobilier owned the 
property, but Congress reserved a power to supervise and 
regulate it. What was the result? Bills were intro- 
duced into Congress to regulate the rates of transporta- 
tion over the line, and to these, those who owned it were 
naturally opposed. What did they do aboutit? They 
did not bribe—oh, no!—but they proceeded to ‘‘ place 
the stock where it would do most good,” for they 
‘* wanted more friends in Congress.” The record shows 
whether or no they got them. Those who had proposed 
to regulate charges over the Pacitic road did not prosper 
thereafter in public life. And all this resulted because 
the government would not own and would meddle. 
They would bring two great principles into conflict—the 
principle of ownership in one man, with the duty of 
control in another; and as it was in this case, so in the 
Jong run will it be in all others, time without end. The 


man who owns will possess himself of the man who reg- 
ulates. 


THE ANALOGIES. 

But let us take a few analogous cases—cases in which 
the Government owns, and cases in which it supervises. 
From them let us see where corruption comes in. The 
subject is rich in analogies; let us take a few vf those 
which most read:ly suggest themselves. At Washington 
there is the whole postal system on the one side, and the 
Union Pacific Railway on the other. I will not waste 
time by more than suggesting the comparison. The 
Goveroment owned and managed the one, and did not 
own, but supervised the other; which has been the pro 
lific source of corruption? But let uscome nearer home. 
Not a year passes here in Massachutetts that the Legisla- 
ture does not authoriz2 some city or town to supply itself 
with water. Why should our municipalities go into the 
water businéss any more than into the bread business ? 
Cannot aqueduct companies be organized as readily as 
gas companies ? There is your analogy, now work out 
the result. Our communities supply themselves with 
water, private companies supply them with gas The 
one is owned by the public, the others are supervised by 
the Legislature. Are your water boards always in the 
lobby ? Are they represented in the halls of legislature ? 
I have never known the time when they were, and I have 
never known the time when the gas companies were not. 
Let us take another case. Here is our educational sys. 
tem. Why shguid the Government enter into the school 
business ? Is it not to many a profession and a source 
of profit? Why not leave it to competition and the law 
of supply and demand? Has this violation of our 
fundamental principle as to governmental interference 
with business undertakings proved a fruitful source of 
political corruption? I am not aware that either your 
committee rooms or the lobby is thronged by your school 
teachers or their attorneys. Why are they not here? It 
is simply because you have not sought to divide the own- 
ers:.ip of the system from the control of the system. 

Suppose you treated your schools as you treat your 
railroads. Suppose that you went out of the school 
business yourselves, aud proc:eded to peddle out charters 
to others who wentinto the business to make money. 
Then suppose you went to work to supervise and to 
regulate—providing that every one should be educated, 
aud that workingmen’s children should be educated at 
less than cost; that such and such things should be 
taught, and that so much should be charged for tuition, 
and so on through all your precedents of railroad legisla- 
tion. How long would it be before your school teachers 
would have a lobby up here which would give the Com- 
mittee on Education as much to do as this committee has 
now ? Fortunateiy the State has long since entered into 
certain of the few exceptional lines of business which are 
practical monopolies, and the harmless, innocent, guile- 
less system of supervision and regulation has been chiefly 
confined to railroads and gas companies. 

WHY THE STATE SHOULD TAKE THE TUNNEL LINE. 


And now, gentlemen, if I have succeeded in est iblish- 
ing my several positions as I have advanced, I may as 
well state a few reasons why it would be eminently ex- 
pedient from a practical point of view for the Common- 
wealth at this time to assume the whole of the tunnel 
line. In the first place, the proper and immediate devel- 
opment of this enterprise will necessitate a heavy expen- 
diture of money. There is no dojlar which could be put 
into that line during the next ten years with any degree 
of juigment, which will not earn its twelve per cent. per 
annum. Any amount of bonds of a State road, with the 
guarantee of the Commonwealth upon them, and bearing 
an interest of six per cent., could be sold at par. Money 
could in this way be procured at the lowest rate, and 
without the intervention of a Credit Mobilier. The in- 
dorsement of the Commonwealth is good in money mar- 
kets where private corporations are unkoown. If you 
wish through the outlay of capital at a low interest to 
rapidly develop the traffic of this unformed enterprise, 
in this way you can do it best. 

RAILROAD EXPERIMENTS. 


But there is another and very important consideration 
in favor of this step. The Legislature year by. year has 
pending before it or before you (if it has not any this 
year, it is the first time I have ever known them to be 
wanting), divers propositions looking to the trial of cx- 
periments in transportation. Last year you passed a law 
compelling the ruuning of cheap early and late trains in 
and out of Boston; and I well remember that measures 
were introduced looking to the very cheap transportation 
of coal. These experiments gre always opposed by the 
railroad corporations, who me.t them with arguments 
not easy to —— They insist that the Legislature 
has no right to bazard thelr property by making them 
try experiments foy the public good, in which they do 
not believe, byt of which they must beay the cost, There 


is reason in this objection. If you turn your railroads 
over to private corporations to make money out of them, 
it seems tome they have a right to say, ‘‘ We cannot 
carry goods or persons at a Joss, and you have no more 
right to compel us to do so than you have to compel the 
cotton factories to turn out certain descriptions of cloth 
at afraction of a cent per yard.” Yet that is exactly 
what you did as regards the early and late trains by the 
law of last winter. You compelled the railroads to 
transport persons in certain trains at a dead loss. There- 
fore, I say, if the Legislature wishes to pursue these ex- 
periments (and there is no man in Massachusetts who 
wishes to see them pursued more than I do—I have been 
preaching them for years), they could best and most suc- 
cessfully pursue them at their own cost. If ever the 
State owns a portion of its railroad lines, then, and not 
till then, can these most interesting experiments be sys- 
tematically and fairly tried. You may there test the 
advantages of cheap passenger-trains and of cheap coal 
trains, and the people will pay the bills. Now the Leg- 
islature apportions the benefit to the people, and the bills 
to the stockholder. 
TERMINAL FACILITIES. 


But it is said by certain of the many counsel here pres- 
ent, ‘‘If you make this consolidation of the Boston & 
Lowell with the Fitchburg road, what enormous terminal 
facilities for the new line will be secured in Boston. No 
such facilities can be secured in any other way. Here 
they are, ready to your hiand—passenger depots, freight 
depots. elevators, wharves in deep waters—everything 
indeed that is requisite.” TI agree, sir, that these facili- 
ties are very admirable. At the same time I insist that 
there is one way of getting even better terminal facilities 
than these. There is one power which can supply this 
line with grounds more ample than those of the Fitch- 
burg and the Boston & Lowell corporations combined, 
and that is the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Let 
us see. The State Prison is to be moved away from 
Charlestown; there then is the State Prison estate. I do 
not know why that could not be easily and profitably ap- 
plied to railroad purposes. But the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts is no ordinary private corporation. It can 
even deal with the United States on terms of equality. 
Why may it not then go to Washington and say to the 
National Government, ‘‘ We want the navy yard for our 
State railroad.” Would her Senators and Representatives 
have great difficulty in securing it? The necessary meas- 
ure, I fancy, could soon be put upon its passage. 
THE CONNECTIONS OF A STATE ROAD, 

But it is said that the Commonwealth cannot hold or 
operate roads beyond the limits of the State ; that it is 
necessary the tunnel line should stretch out to Ontario, 
to Detroit and to Chicago—yes, to Montana and to Puget 
Sound! And this can only be done through the agency 
of private corporations. These visions, gentlemen, par 
take perhaps a little of the nature of day dreams, but yet, 
in all sobriety, I would insist that the Commonwealth 
is in quite as good a position as any private corporation 
to deal with this class of questions, whenever they shall 
present themselves. Not that I care to precipitate them 
to an unadvised solution. After the bitter experience we 
had two years ago, I would never appear here to forward, 
by word or deed of mine, the grant of one dollar of the 
public money to be expended in aid of any private rail- 
road enterprise beyond the limits of the State; and 
only on the most extreme compulsion would 
advocate it within the State. The Hartford & 
Erie business and the Union Pacific experience, if they 
proved anything, proved how dangerous and how unad- 
visable are all these alliances between the State and pri- 
vate companies. It is best—far the best—for the State 
to hold itself wholly aloof; but if it must intervene it 
should, we insist, do so as a sovereign and not as a part- 
ner ; let it take none if it can be avoided, but if it must 
take any let it take all. But beyond the limits of the 
State Massachusetts certainly would never plunge into 
any work of railroad construction which wonld not re- 
turn upon its cost its ten percent. per annum, Private 
capital is always ready to construct whatever promises a 
return of ten per cent. But if private capital will build, 
cannot the State authorize trustees to lease and operate ? 
Why should the State not do for itself in Massachusetts 
what a private corporation has long done for a railroad 
company in Pennsylvania? The Pennsylvania Raiiroad 
Company does not own or operate a mile of road beyond 
the limits of the State which chartered it. Bnt thereisa 
wheel within a wheel; there isa “ Pennsylvania Com- 
pany’”’ which leases and holds and operates railroads all 
over the West in trust for the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. Why should not Massichusetts, if it be found 
necessary, do that which has elsewhere been found ex- 
pedient, and empower its board of trus‘ees to lease and 
operate roads connecting with its State road and to hold 
them for the use of the people of the Commonwealth ? 

RUIN TO OTHER ROADS. 


But we are met with a new objection to the experi- 
ment. After insisting upon it that the S.ate cannot pos- 
sibly operate a railroad cheaply, or so as to compete with 
private corporations, our opponents, and with equal ear- 
nestness, insist that the cheap transportation which 
would result from State management would ruin the pri- 
vate corporations. In other words, they argue that the 
cost of trausportation must be kept up that railroads may 
be remunerative. The argument is slightly suggestive of 
a confusion of ideas as to whether railroads were mide 
to carry persons and property, or whether persons and 
property are kept in motion in order to support railroads. 
It might also be used to recail certain interesting remin- 
iscences of forty years since, when railroais were them- 
selves denounced on account of the injury they involved 
to such vested interests as turnpikes and stage coaches. 
Let these pass, however, and meet the argument on its 
merits. We have authorized private capital to build our 
railroads in order to make money out of them, and now 
we propose to compete with them, perpers to reduce 
their profits, Yes! We do propose to do just this ; we 
want to stop trying to reduce profits by law gad to try 
henceforth to do it through honest compstition. Let us 


rally be expected to operate, and then we will see how it 
actua!ly has operated elsewhere. 

And remember, gen'lemen, we propose just so much 
pub.ic ownership as shall enable the State, through the 
management of a part, to regulate the whole, without re- 
course to its legislative power ; to this extent our experi- 
ment goes and no further. But how practically would 
the management of a part serve to regulate the whole ? 
—for this is purely a practical question. If experience 
showed that the road owned by the State was opcrated 
at a greater expense than private roads, and money was 
lost on it and taxes incurred through it, is it not natural 
to suppose that the people of other sections of the State 
would very decidedly decline to be taxed to make good a 
loss on a road which did not benefit them ? They would 
say, ‘‘ Private roads pay, and the public road ought to 
pay. Ifit cun’t be made to pay, then we are not going 
to be taxed to support it as well as the private roads ; it 
has got te be sold.’ The railroad corporations are, as 
every one knows, poor, weak, powerless organizations, 
yet, with all their weakness and all their impotence, I 
should not fear to expose them to such a competition as 
this ; they would, I fancy, make very short work of it. 
On the other hand, if the State railroad should pay, the 
people of other sections would be apt to ask, “ Why should 
not private roads pay when operated on similar princi- 
ples?” If, then, the road lost money and became a bur- 
den on the whole State, the people would insist upon the 
abandonment of the experiment, just as they have done 
elsewhere and heretofore. If the road paid, the private 
roads would be forced to adcpt its system. The people 
would say to the private corporations, “ You see what the 
State road is doing. It gives cheaper transportation and 
better accommodations than you, and yet it pays both in- 
terest and dividends; why cannot you do the same? You 
have always asserted that the government could not 
compete with private enterprise. Huw do you account 
for the facts? This won’t do! You must adopt a sys- 
tem as liberal to us as that «f the State road is to its peo- 
ple, or we will assume your roads, too.” And the private 
corporations would speedily experience light. In the 
one case the people would reluse to be taxed to make 
good the losses of the State corporation ; in the other 
case they would refuse to pay to keep up tbe extortions 
of the private corporations. Either way the phantom of 
ruin would vanish into air. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF BELGIUM. 

But it will be said, “ This is all thecry—very pretty, no 
doubt—but pure theory, and like most theories not well 
calcula‘ed for rough us.” Very good—so be it! but we 
wish our case to be armed on every side, and so we will 
now abandon theory, and have recourse to precedent. 
Here is a little volume of about the size of a Webster's 
Dictionary, unabridg:d, which bas recently been pub- 
lished, by order of the English Parliament. I do not 
propose to read it through to the committee—I have read 
it through myself, and I would not visit a similar inflic- 
tion upon any other man except as a punishment for 
crime. As is the case with most legislative documents, 
ils dullness is intolerable. This volume contains a very 
full report of the evidence submitted to a joint committee 
of Parliament, to which was referred a year ago the whole 
subject of the consolidation of railways in Great Britain. 
To procure official and reliable infurmation the English 
Board of Trade sent their assistant secretary to the con- 
tinent to report on the railway systems of other countries. 
That gentleman submitted the very thorough results of 
his inquiry to the commitiee in a document included in 
that volume, and stamp :d throughout with that peculiarly 
unimpassione J, busiress-like method of statement so char- 
acteristic of English official reports. He confines himselt 
to facis and leaves inferences to others. After giving a 
sketch of the history of the Belgian railroad system (a 
small portion of which is reproduced in a popular form 
in the Railroad Commissioners’ report for this session), 
he concludes with this extract, which reads as if it were 
written to bear upon this discussion : 

‘*Tt is clear that in Belgium competition is most eftect- 
ually killed, and yet at the same time that the difficult 
questions of special contracts, through rates, traffic ar- 
rangements and running powers have been solved, while 
the service is performed at rates which are satisfactory, 
at all events, to the public. 

“ That this has been the result of the action of the Gov- 
ernment there can, | think, be little doubt, though cir- 
|. cumstances in some degree fortuitous have helped to sct 

the Government in motion. 

“The State, acting as an independent company, has 
been able to make bold experiments, and by the mere 
force of its example to coerce the private lines into fol- 
lowingits lead ; at the same time there is at least room 
for doubt, whether if it had not been for the pressure of 
competition from lines runn’ng in and out of its own 
system, the State would have been so active. 

‘“The measures of the State has been most vehemently 
criticised on the part of the companies, who have com- 
plained that their property was bcing unjustly depre- 
ciated by the lowering of tariffs made without sufficient 
cause and upon unsound principles, and which from their 
position they were in whole or in part compelled to 
adopt. * * * The State having this power, having 
the public purse to back it, being supported by public 
opinion, and having a dominant position from bein 
owner of the best, or nearly all the dest lines, had no need 
of any further power to control the private companies 
when once it began to act in earnest, and hence the State, 
though always acting on a footing of equality in matters 
of rates, facilities or purchase, has been able to lead or 
drive the companies to adopt its principles wiihout put-- 
ting in force parliamentary powers, or having recourse 
to anything but the moral influence of its position. * * * 
For in spite of the hostility and criticism of its opponents, 
the State has been able to carry through its measures, and 
has made a fair financial success, inasmuch as the present 
year will probably show a net return of six per cent, 
upon the invested capital.”* 

THE RESULT. 
That covers every position I have take» to-day. Covers 











see, in the first place, how what we propose would natu: : 


*Report of Joint S-lect C: multtee on Ralivay Ama'gamaticn; 
appendix 1. p, 794. 
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them, not as the theories of a doctrinaire, but as the ex- 
perience of the life of a railroad system. And mark the 
result, [pray you! The questions which perplex and 
agitate this people are seitled in Belgium, settled on 
terms ‘‘sa.isfactory to the public.” And this has been 
done through .competition and without recourse to that 
legislative action which has failed so ignominously in 
this country and in Great Britain. And has this policy 
resulted in ruin? Not toany alarming extent. The net 
return upon the invested capital of State roads of 
Belgium in 1872 is stated at six per cent., and that on 
our Massachusetts roads, “during the same year, was six 
and three-tentus percent. Butin Belgium money rules 
at perhaps four per cent. per annum, and with us during 
the last year it has averaged atleast eight. An interest 
of six per cent. in Belgium is somewhat the same as an 
interest of twelve per cent here. It is not too much to 
say that in 1872 the State railroads of Belgium returned 
to those who owned thema profit fifty ‘per cent greater, 
in proportion to the cost of money, than did the private 
roads of Massachusetts. This does not look like ruin to 
the private corporations. That talk has stopped in Bel- 
gium. 
THE FATLURE OF OTHER STATE ROADS. 

But there is one more argument against State owner- 
ship; an argument which I see by the papers was pressed 
upon your attention yesterday afternoon by an eminent 
gentleman, with whom it gives me satisfaction to say I 
I have had many pleasant relations—Mr. James F. Joy, 
of Detroit. He told you that this experiment of State 
ownership and management had been tried and failed 
repeatedly. He should, however, have gone one step 
further, and should also have shown you that private 
ownership bad never failed; that we had never heard of 
railroad manias and panics, and that ’57 was only a hor- 
rid dream. It is true that the experiments at State own- 
ership attempted thirly years ago, when no one knew 
anything about railroad eccnomy, failed; and they had 
companions in misfortune, for all the railroads in the 
country failed too. The simple difference was that the 
S ates could afford to throw their railroads over, and 
did; and the private parties couldn’t afford to do s>, and 
had to carry them through. Mr. Joy told you that the 
Michigan Central Railroad in the hands of the State Jost 
money, but, when a private corporation took it, it paid 
large dividends. Very likely. The State, during a time of 
crisis, at th: very ebb of the tide, threw away its property, 
and then the flood came and swept that road and every 
other on to fortune. It is notorious that there is hardly 
a railroad in Ilinois—the great railroal State—which 
has not passed through bankrup‘cy in private hands. It 
is not fair to turn back thirty years to a time when 
everything failed, and the whole sys'em, public and pri- 
vate, broke down, and say that then the State railroads 
broke down. So they did; and the States broke down 
too. Most of the readers of Sydney Smith have heard 
something of Pennsylvania bonds, Those who argue in 
this way should go on and prove to us that, while the 
government system broke down, the private system 
stood up. Unfortunately it failed to do it. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


But leaving these general arguments, upon which I 
have felt constrained to dwell so long, let me now press 
upon you certain general considerations in favor ot the 
State now try ng this experiment. The Commonwealth 
already owns a large portion of this line. We do not 
want to abandon what has cost us millions of money. 
Neither do the corporations, so ably and numerously rep- 
resented here, seem fully able to agree as to which of them 
shall relieve the State of this heavy burden. Meanwhile 
the attempt at the regulation of railroads by statute has 
not proved a success, nor does it meet the approval of 
railroad men—they like it no better than State manage- 
ment. Like other eminent gentlemen in our recent his- 
tory, they “ want to be let alone.” Well, if they cannot 
agree as to the disposition to be madeof the road the 
State has built, and cannot operate their own roads so as 
to meet the popu.ar expectatios, is it not reasonable that 
the pcople should try at their own cost to see if they can- 


not themselves do better? A mancan at least do wbhathe 
Then if 
this experiment fails, one more stumbling block would be 
It wili be proved that the 
opponents of State ownership were right, and that its 


likes with his own, and buy in open market. 
taken out of the discussion. 


advocates were wrong. The property can then be dis- 


posed of to private parties, and we can address ourselves 


anew to some other solution of this difficult problem. 
For, gentlemen, rest assured that this prob'em has got 
to be solved. 


Your patchwork legislation alread 


is the final remedy is more than we dare assert. 


rubbish swept out of your path. 


And now, onary I have sparse ety Licey in oe 
discussion at whic ropose to leave the path in which | - : sae gi is 
.L have hitherto trod. tor I believe I Pcad gpm 4 nothing | it two years ago it would have prevented the wanton 
to-day, at least, I was so instracted, and have tried to say | 

nothing, which I have not substantiated by our own ex- 
perience or that of ®ther cotintries, or else by such a re- 
turn to first principles and citation of authorities as 
should entitle it to, at least, a respectful consideration. I 
now propose, however, to indulge in a little theorizing of 


my own. 
THE ARGUMENT REVIEWED. 
But before doing this, I must ask you to bear with me 


while I briefly review the ground over which we have ad- 
vanced, and the conclusions I have sought to establish. 
I think they are not illogical. In the first place, through 
argument, universal and long-established usage, and gen- 
eral authority, I endeavored to show that the system of 
transportation by rail was not subject to those funda- 


mental laws upon which what is known as the science o 
political economy is based ; that, indeed, it holds a pos 


Do what you will and say what you will, 
railroads are not subject to the free action of the laws of 
political eeonomy—and cannot be abandoned to them. 
hangs in tatters 
about the limbs of this giant, and with it you may cover 
him up, but you cannot bind him. Some other remedy 
has yet to be devised. That this which we now oe 

t has, 
however, proved an effective remedy elsewhere ; and if 
you now try it and it fails, it is but one more piece of 


tion as regards the community in no respect the same as 
that of ordinary industrial pursuits. This position es- 
tablished, and the railroad system put upon the footing 
ofa practical monopoly, it followed that some machinery 
for its regulation through the agency of government must 
be devised. That by statute or the exercise of legislative 
power was the most obvious. This we have attempted 
to show, both through careful historical investigation and 
by abstract argument, was at once ineffective, and, in its 
political aspect, peculiarly corrupting and dangerous. If 
Idid not wholly fail in this attempt, it followed that 
some new method of regulation must be devised. Look- 
ing abroad, that we might tread in a beaten path, I then 
had recourse to the experiment of foreign countries. Our 
aim was to get back, if in any way we might, to the firm 
ground of fundamental principle—we looked to set our 
feet in the tracks of our fathers, in which we could nei- 
ther stumble nor fall. If our government must 1 gul ite, 
must meddle, how could it do so with the least degree of 
danger to itself and to the interests involved ? Under 
the happiest auspices we realized that dangers enough 
gathered about the path. 
The answer was, through the artificial establishment of 
that principle of competition which, in the matter of 
transportation by rail, did not naturally exist. This had 
elsewhere been secured through a mixed ownership, 
under which public railroads and private railroads were 
kept in constant opposition. But this implied the fact 
of State ownership—a most dangerous political innova- 
tion. If, however, such an innovation was necessary, 
though it was to be entered upon with doubt and reluct- 
ance, yet precedents for it were not wanting. They were 
found in our postal and educational systems, in our hos- 
pitals and our water supply. If, then, in this case, the 
Government must intervene, could it not most safely and 
effectively intervene by going into the railroad business 
as it had already gone into the postal, the medical, the 
educational and the water business ? It remained tocon- 
sider what was the least degree into which it could enter 
it, and yct secure the end it had in view ; for beit always 
remembered, we insist that Government would not be 
justified in entering into any business simply to make 
money, but only to protect the public against the control 
of amonopoly. Conceding therefore, for the purposes of 
argument, the principle of mixed ownership, those op- 
posed to us have a fair right to ask of us to define what 
we mean when we thus speak of a ‘‘least possible 
amount.” They may well say, “You have no right 
while discussing such a subject as this to stand up and 
talk of ‘least possible amounts.’ Define yourselves. 
Give us some idea of what is implied in this unknown 
quantity.” 
THE FUTURE OF OUR RAILROADS. 

That I may do this, gentlemen, it is necessary for me 
to ask you to form some definite conception as to the 
a future of the railroad system of Massachusetts. 

ou are sitting here to pass upon a questionin regard to 
which your decisionis destined to be productive of very 
great results for good or evil to the Commonwealth. You 
have, therefore, noright toreport a measure without fore- 
casting the future to the best of your ability. To look 
far behind the vail is not given to mortal eyes; but, so 
far as we may, we are in duty bound'to look before we 
finally pass upon such a measure as this. For myself, 
knowiug as I do the principles which are controlling the 
development of railroads, both in this country and in 
Europe—as the result of the best study which with my 
poor ability I can give to this subject, : nd which certain- 
ly has not lacked the quality of assiduity—I am prepared 
to see great changes in the immediate future. Asrespects 
the principle of consolidation, I am ready to go very far. 
It is a necessity—a natural law of growth. You may not 
like it ; you will have to reconcile yourselves to it. You 
may try to check it, and by so doing force it into unnat- 
ural shapes, but you cannot stop it Others, stronger 
than you, have thought to do so, and their attempts have 
but resulted in failures, as will be the case with yours, 
should you vainly followin their steps. The railroad sys- 
tem will grow—it must grow—and itsdevelopment must 
take the form of a larger consolidated ownership. The 
day of small corporations, operating forty or fifty miles 
of road, is past. They cannot control the capital, they 
cannot command the business capacity necessary to meet 
the vast and increasing requirements of the present day. 
Whether in some respects they are an evil or no, consol- 
idated railroad lines are no less inevitable than necess ry. 
aud the immediate question now before you involves in 
its correct solution some definite ideas as to what effect 
the course of consolidation is to have on the railroads of 
this State. 

SIX RAILROAD FAMILIES. 


I, myself, look forward with confidence to the time as 
not remote when some six corporations will in fact con- 
trol the railroad system of Massachusetts. France, with 
twenty-five times our territorial area, is aiready districted 
out among an equal number. Our railroads, under the 
pressure of natural laws, will thus gravitate into families 
of somewhat the following description: to the North and 
East, the Boston & Maine and the Eastern, with their 
connections, will form one family. If they had formed 





throwing away and the wicked waste of millions of 
money. Next to this and stretching its arms out to On- 
tario, Canada, and the whole undeveloped North, will be 
the Boston & Lowell—the great northern consolidation 
for which your laws already provide—a field large 
enough to fill the ambition of any common man. Then 
should come the Fitchburg Railroad and its connections, 
binding the State by its all-rail route to the great lakes 
and the West, and reaching into the coal fields of Penn- 
, | sylvania. Further south will be the Boston and Alban 
jamily, operating a powerful line already well consoli- 
dated and well understood. Beyond that will come the 
Boston, Providence and New York family, to constitute 
which the Boston & Providence and the Boston, Hart- 
ford & Erie lines must ultimately absorb each other— 
. though the time is not yet. And this connection will 
- 


take to itself the territory of southwestern New England 


again, and on over the Erie and the Pennsyvania to the 
est. And finally to the Southeast, now the most firmly. 
consolidated of all, occupying the remaining sections of 
the S'tate by a responsible tenure which canxot be 
shaken, and to the great benefit of the people thereof— 
in that direction we find the family of the Old Colony. 


CONSOLIDATION NECESSARY AND BENEFICIAL. 


Unkss my foresight wholly fails me, I have now 
roughly indicated the general outline of our railroad con- 
solidations ; and, so far as I am concerned, representing 
in some degree the Commonwealth in dealing with its 
railroads, I would much rather have to do with these six 
families than with an awkward congeries of disconnected 
quarreling fractions of a system, such as now exists. 
Take any one of these roads and you could deal with it 
in some position of equality. It could be held to some 
degree of responsibility, and upon any abuse connected 
with its manogement we might hope to concentrate and 
direct the force uf public opinion. A group of small cor- 
porations, on the contrary, is always irresponsible, and to 
argue with them is like spending one’s breath in a talk 
with the north wind. They cannot understand you in 
the first place; and, in the second, they could not do 
what you want if they did. They cannot afford to secure 
the services of those able men who alone can grasp the 
significance and possibilities of the railroad system ; and 
they could not carry out their plans if they did. If you 
want to put brains and money into your railroad system, 
if you want corporations which you can hold to some 
degree of responsibility, then you must let development 
take its natural course, and you must not seek to keep 
the man swathed in the swaddling clothes of the babe. 


THE STATE SHOULD OWN ONE FAMILY OF ROADS. 


But if this is to be the form which the railroad system 

is to assume, if consolidation is thus inevitably reducing 

the small number of competing points, why is not your 

system atlasta naked, recognized monopoly? The phan- 

tom of competition haunts it no more. Then you must 

regulate or you must submit; there is the alternative. 

Now if this is the result to which the railroad system of 
Massachusetts is tending, and you would seek to regulate 

through mixed ownership and competition rather than 

through legislation and meddling, what is the least possi- 

ble ownership among six such families as I have de- 

scribed which would enable the State through the man- 

agement of a part ‘to regulate the whole? Clearly, we 

say, it is to own one of these family groups out of the 
six, and then mere common sense points out the Fitch- 
burg and tunnel family as the one. Why, gentlemen, 

see the position which this line occupies, and the con- 
trolling power which the possession of it would put into 
the hands of the State. Through the Cheshire road it con- 
nects with Canada on the north, competing with the 
Northern line. It runs parallel with the Boston & Alba- 

ny, and where that goes it can go. Through the channels 
of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company it reaches 
into Pennsylvania, and competes with the Hartford & 
Erie, and with the very colliers which come to us by sea. 
The trade of Connecticut and New York city is the only 
trade it cannot touch, and that is competed for by water. 
He who holds the tunnel line holds, therefore, the key of 
the railroad system of Massachusetts; he holds the key, 
but there is but one holder who would use it. 

So much for our external traffic ; but this does not 
cover the case of local traffic. It is, however, impossible 
that there should be two different systems of local trans- 
portation in any community, the one being right and the 
other wrong. A successful innovation will soon force its 
way into genera] use. But to remove an abuse cr to ex- 
plode a false theory, you must demonstrate the existence 
of your abuse or the falsity of the theory. Here the rail- 
road corporations have us on the hip. We may talk, 
argue and discuss ; we cannot demonstrate. With the 
State operating the tunnel line there would not be a form 
of transportation by rail from without or within the Com- 
monwealth, no matter how removed from immediate 
contact with the State roa?) which would not feel instant- 
ly the effect of any reform in management established 
upon it. I have shown you that in practice this was 
found-to be the case, through the long experience of 
Belgium, and it would have to be the case here. If, on 
the contrary, no reforms could be introduced successfully 
on the State road, then the case of the private corpora- 
tions would be made out. What the people could not ac- 
complish on their own road, they could not ask or ex- 
pect to see accomplished on the roads of others. 


THE LIMITS OF THE EXPERIMENT. 


Here then is where we would limit the experiment of 
State ownership. Togo beyond thisand to talk of assum- 
ing all the railroads in the State, or even the greater part 
of them, would not only expose our political system to a 
great and unnecessary danger, but it would destroy the 
very essence of the experiment, the mainspring of suc- 
cess. We rely on competition to preserve us from red 
tape on the one side, and corruption on the other, and so 
we do not want to destroy competition by State owner- 
ship, but we want to get back to it through mixed owner- 
ship. When we pd upon competition we feel the solid 

round under our feet. That solid ground, so far as 

flassachusetts is concerned, we believe could be secured 
through the public ownership and management of the one 
railroad line which will owe its existence to the State, and 
which stretches its sinews and feelers throughout the rail- 
road system of the State. 


CONCLUSION. 


In respectful compliance with the request of the com- 
mittee, I have now submitted the views of the gentlemen 
composing the Railroad Commission on the matter hefore 
you. Weconsider this no case for dogmatism or angry 
discussion. We are too weil acquainted with the magni- 
tudeand many-sidedness of this railroad problem to pro- 
fess an implicit faith in any solution of it we may have 
to propose. Meanwhile I have freely submitted to you, 
in this public way, my colleagues’ and my own contri- 
bution to this debate ; and, having done so, I will add 
that, in accordance with the invariable rule of our board, 
unless officially called upon by you, we shall in.no way 








and will stretch across the Hudson to the coal fields | seek to further influence the course of legislation. 





Mare 


